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3, Craven-hill, Hyde-park, W.—The capital Furniture, Silver 
Plate, Plated Ware, gold snuff-box. trinkets, three valuable 
violins, a tenor, and a violoncello, select musical library and 
MS. music, books in English and foreign languages, pictures 
and prints, wines, liqueurs, and other effects of the late 
Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
== RUSHWORTH, ABBOTT, and Co., 
are directed by the Executor to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on TUESDAY next, Oct. 17, and following day, 
the excellent FURNITURE, comprising rosewood tables, 
cabinets, chairs, and couches, pier and chimney glasses, side- 
board, dining tables, chairs with morocco leather seats, 
Turkey and Brussels carpets, winged and other bookcases, 
bedchamber furniture of the usual description. The miscellanies 
include three valuable violins, a tenor, and a violoncello, and the 
musical library and MSS. are quite worthy the attention of 
professors and amateurs; a select library in English and foreign 
literature, a service of silver spoons, forks, and ladles, waiters, 
cups, tea equipage, candlesticks, plated ware, a French gold 
snuff-box with enamelled border, and trinkets, table china and 

lass, linen, a small cellar of wines, and miscellaneous effects.— 

Jay be viewed one day preceding, and catalogues had of 
Messrs. Rushworth, Abbott, and Co., 22, Savile-row, Regent- 
street, W., and 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 


O PIANOFORTE DEALERS and others.— 

In Liquidation: Cramer & Company (Limited.)—The 

Liquidator of the above Company invites applications by 

TENDER for the PURCHASE of the following PROPERTIES 
of the Company :— 

First.—The Leasehold Premises, situate and being No. 201, 
Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, where the business of 
Cramer and Company (Limited) has beer carried on. 

Second.—The Leasehold Premises, situate and being Nos. 207 
and 209 Regent-street, including a large cosmorama, known as 
the Prince of Wales’s Gallery. 

Third.—The Leasehold Premises, being No. 64, West-street, 
Brighton, and in the occupation of Cramer and Company 
(Limited). 

Fourth.—The Leasehold Premises (being the harmonium and 
— manufactory), situate in Lyme-street, Camden Town. 

ifth.—The whole of the extensive, valuable, and varied Stock 
of Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Organs, American Organs, Con- 
certinas, and other musical instruments, a portion being upon 
the ent-street premises and the remainder at Brighton. 

Tenders, in the form annexed to the printed particulars and 
conditions of sale, for the whole or any portion of the property, 
must be sent in under seal, addre to Mr. N. Peach, the 
Liquidator of the Company, and delivered at the offices of the 
Company, 201, Regent-street, London, on or before Saturday, 
the 21st inst. 

Detailed particulars and the conditions of sale, and the Forms 
of Tender, may be now obtained on payment of 1s., by applica- 
tion to the Liquidator, Mr. Nathaniel Ford Peach, at the offices 
of the Company, No. 201, Regent-street. x 

Dated this 2nd day of October, 1871. 


= NATIONAL OPERA. 


THIS EVENING, at Eight, TROVATORE, in which Mr. 
George Perren, Mr. Temple, Mr. Sandeman, Mr. Gordon, Miss 
Palmer, and Mdme. Florence Lancia will appear. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE TO-MORROW (Saturday), 
at Two, when LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR will be repeated in 
consequence of its great success on Thursday. Miss Blanche 
Cole, as Lucy; Mr. Nordblom, the new Swedish Tenor, as 
Edgar. The pit is reopened. 

TO-MORROW (Saturday) EVENING, at Eight, SONNAM- 
BULA. Miss Rose Hersee as Amina, and Mr. George Perren 
as Elvino. ‘‘ Received on Tuesday with immense enthusiasm.” 
—Vide Press. Places may now be booked. Prices, Stalls, 7s. ; 
dress circle. 5s.; upper boxes, 2s. 6d.; pit (crimson velvet 
chairs), 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 1s. Box-office eleven to six. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 

Complete success of the new play, Fanchette, The Will 0’ The 
Wisp, which, with its beautiful svenery, characteristic cos- 
tumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is universally 
pronounced one of the most br a that has ever 

ed the London stage.—THIS EVENING, at 7 o'clock, 

AMBOOZLING: Mr. les Warner. At 8, FANCHETTE, 
THE WILL O’ THE WISP: characters by Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Miss G, Pauncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. H. Irving, Mr. G. 
Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene is Jaid in Brittany, and 
iilustrated by views of the homestead of a wealthy farmer; 
rocky glade, with mountain stream and exterior of the witch 
hut ; vural landscape; public square in the Breton village, de- 
eorated for the celebration of the Saint’s day ; a village street ; 
rustic fountain; and distant landscape. Concluding with 
TWICE KILLED: Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 6.30, 
commence at 7. Box-office open under the direction of Mr. 
H. Griffiths. 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S ANNUAL 
BERIES of THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, on 
Wednesdays, Oct. 18th, Nov. Istand 15th. At the First Recital, 
Mr. Kuhe will play Mozart’s Sonata in A; Beethoven's Sonata 
in E flat, No. 7; Schubert’s Impromptu; Weber’s Rondo 
Brilliant ; Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice; Thalberg’s Barcarole ; 
Cowen's Twilight Reverie; and some of his own compositions, 
Vocalist, Miss Rebecca Jewell. 


N ISS REBECCA JEWELL will sing 
KUHEF’S RECITAL at BRIGHTON, on 
next, Henry Smart’s song “‘ Listening to the Night 
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from “ ’ 0 ock & Co., 68, N' 
no lhe Reaé’s Daughter.” Lamborn Cock & ew 
R. KUHE will play F. A. COWEN’S 


“Twilight Reveries,” at his RECITAL at BRIGHTON, 
next. Cook 


on Wi & Co,, 63, New Bond- 


street, and Cramer, Wood & Co. 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


— 





ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


AND 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 
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RUDERSDORFF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, 














8. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet es Ja Ae Peer ie WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 
No. 1. Prologue pe ee oe » 40 

2. Introduction and Chorus .. a a .. 4 0) At Newcastle, Oct. 13th.{ At Stockton, Oct. 28rd. 

8. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), “Ah! search the »» Hartlepool 16th Crewe 24th, 
world from end toend” .. és ae wt 8 Durh ies 17t1 os L a . a 

4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘Is it thus, sir?” .. . 5 O| » Vurnam, ” 7th.| ,, sudlow, » 25th. 

5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘* With dance and song” .. 8 0| 5, Darlington, ,, 18th.| ,, Newport, Salop, Oct. 

5}. oe one note lower (in B flat) co aaaalt 8 0. ,, Birmingham,,, 19th. 26th. 

. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “ Quick, to wor : . ~ 
Baie tis your duty anh “Quick lowers 4 | » Maidstone, ,, 20th.| ,, Shifnel, Oct. 27th. 
7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with pleasure » Crystal Palace, Oct. 

bounding” .. w a“ - “< 3 0 21st. 

8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘ Tis surely an illusion” 40 3 F ‘ , 

9. Finale to Act 1, “By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 “ All information respecting Terms, disengaged 
10. Yawning Song (Herman), “Yaw—aw” .._ .. 3 0! Dates, &c., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
10}. — Song cmon a a — by & 3 0 | IHN Woon, 201, Ategent Street, London, W. 

11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round per ‘ : oe s ea a 

Pat.” 8 Lek Mareen meee N USICAL UNION.—The Director will return 
12. Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘* Now that little to London next week, from Plassllanfair, Anglesey. 
matter’s o’er” re 2 a ” oo. 8 © Oct. 10th, 1871. 
13. a -_ Song (Lunastro), ‘‘ What sorrow dark ou a 
and danger wait” .. a ee es +e —_ . . ‘ 
18}. The same, intreblecieff(inF) “.  \.  .. ISS PURDY will sing at First ‘“ MUSICAL 
14. Song, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “Ne’er EVENING” of Chamber Concerts, St. George’s Hall, 
was mortal eye delighted ” ee, 7. se Wednesday, October 26th, “ All danger disdaining ” (Handel) ; 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked ‘Quando miro” (Mozart). Address, 35, Victoria-road, Ken- 
thetoilettable” ..  .. «= «ss «8 0 | Bington, W. 
15}. Also one note lower (in E flat) oes | vee en pe oy a ap Ry er Re We ona oH 
16. Song, ‘Two gifts” (Count), “* Two gifts there are HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
that fate bestows”... .. ee wee BO begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she willreturn 
16}, Also two notes lower (in B flat) .. .. | .. 3 0) to Town, the end of October, and resume her teaching.—38, 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘“‘Oh, good gracious ! Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
. what a strange pathine® that” pict 1° 4 2 pide arly eee Astle ian S eaivchaaaceeial 
8. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling ” 
19. Grand Ballet... aN Baa i Bele A er” ‘ 0 “THE DAY IS PAST AND OVER.” 
20. e Magyar Dance .. os oe ee ve . . : 
21. Finale, “Amidst the pleasures of this festive AN EVENING HYMN OF 8. ANATOLIUS. 
scene” ie tol eet ea tate © Translated by Dr. NEALE. 
THE COMPLETE OPERA 2ls, Set to Music by J. W. RUMSEY, 
Vicar of Rolvenden. 
LONDON: Price 8d. 
Mastars & Co., New Bond-street. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, = 2 t 
‘ YW , T ‘ 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT OBERT COCKS & ©O'S NEW MUSIC. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 


£ 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batre .. 2 
JOAN OF ARC ee ee ee »” oo. Sa 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES im 2 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS ~ 1 
KEOLANTHE oe »” 1 
DIADESTE .. os - oo od 
FALSTAFF .. oe oe oe es 1 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. Po oo 2 
LETTY aay tee ee Pm eo i 
LA CIRCASSIENNE .. AUBER .. oo S20 
DON CARLOS - on -» Sr M,. Costa 2 
LOVE’S TRIUMPH ee W.V. Wattace 2 
MARITANA ae a ° ae: 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY » « & 
LURLINE ee > ar | 
FAIR ROSAMOND oe Joun Bannett.. 2 
FARINELLI ee - «o 8 
DON GLOVANNI .. ee +» Mozart .. oe A 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. Sir J. Bengvicr 11 
DON PASQUALE .. +. Dowizertt 1 
RIVAL BEAUTIES Ranpeecer .. O1 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizerti 11 


ARTAXERXES.. ee .. Dr. Anne 0 15 
(New Edition, Edited by Joun Baunert.) 
OBERON ee on «+ Wpee .. oo AD 
ALI BABA .. +s “e Borrssint re 'e | 
LONDON: 








(The Original English Edition.) 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


ADH DH NN HEHE KH OH Io toe 


Kore 


= 


STREET, W. 
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HE MINSTREL’S SONG, composed for the 

Pianoforte, by Brinley Richaads. 8s., free by post for 18 
stamps. 

she CARMARTHEN MARCH, composed for 

the Pianoforte, by Brinley Richards. 3s. ; duet 4s.; beth 

at half-price by post. London: Robert Cocks and Co., and of 


all music-sellers, 
YAR AWAY. Song by Miss M. LINDSAY 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 48. Ditto for two voices, 4s, * There 
is great beauty in this melody."—Vide Stundard, ‘The 
melody is so sweet and plaintive.”—Vide Brighton Gazette. 
be for pianoforte, by Carl Luini, 88. Each free by post 
price. 
HY VOICE IS NEAR. 4s. Ballad. By W. 
T. Wrighton, we wry of * ~ ~ a Ly 
" &.—'A very sweet song, by an . 
ot, Oily j Ae The come for the pianoforte, by Brinley 
chards. 3s, ach free by post at half-price. 
ERY EASY QUADRILLES for the PIANO- 
FORTE beautifully Illustrated All at half-price, post 


free in stamps. 
No. 1. Little Nell "s, A. 8. Gatty. 3s. 
2. Pussy. Solo and duets. A Leduc. 4s, each. 
3. Osborne. Solo and duets. Stephen Glover. 4s. each, 
4. Our Pet, Solo and duets. A Leduc, 4s. each. 
6. The Suez, A. Wright. 3s. 
6. My First Ball, J. Pridham. 4s. 
7. Merry Kittens, Solo and duets. Stephen Glover. 4s.each, 
8. Pretty Polly. Solo and duets. A. uc, 48. each, 
9. Little Pickles, Soloand duets, Stephen Glover. 4s. each. 


London: Published only by Rowenr Cocks and Co,, N 


Burlington Street. 

N THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA, by G. 
QO A.MACFARREN. Price One Shilling. Rupau, Cants 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W 


ew 





R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOS ENGR 

i ti enriching the voice, and removing 

wr wh ‘of ne throat, Phe maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering tes' monials received 
+ meg Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully y ee great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should uu 
Fen te af Whos 


this invaluable Lozenge. ‘To 
obtained of all W Retail Chemists in the United 
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N ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. ¢ ‘happell, 50, New Bond- street, London, W. 


MM" JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AvGusTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 


or Cramer & Co., 201, Reg went-atreet. 

Py pore ee a 

N R. JOHN RHODES gives tomes as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonuy Ruopss, Caoypon, 8. 


Te AMATEUR INSTRU MENTALISTS.—There 


are vacencies in the Orchestra of a Musical Society, 
holding its meetings on Tuesday Evenings. Application to be 
made to Messrs. Kudall, Rose & Carte, Charing-cross ; or Alfred 
Mays, 4, Kt oyal-exchange-buildings, F.C. 


Now ready, No, 21 of 


FNHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 
Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 
CONTENTS: 
Memoir and Portrait of Sir Revirws: (continued) 
Walter Scott, Bart. Mazzini's The War and the 
Commune. 


LRADING ARTICLES: 
About Holidays. 
The Grand Style—Part IT], 
Newspapers. 


Lives of the English Saints. 
No. 1. St. Augustine. 
McLeod's The Second Book of 
Dryden's .£neid of Virgil. 
Revirws: Jerrold’s The Best of all Good 
Knight's Cogpeenent to the Company—No. Il. 
English Cyclopedia. Brown’s The Tabernacle: its 
McColl’s The Over-Ammergau Priests and its Services. (2 
Passion Play Illustrations.) 
Alexander's The Divine Death : | Reports and Papers Read at the 
a Sermon. Meetings of various Archi- 
Wright's tectural Societies during the 
Nature. Year 1870. (Illustrated.) 
Notes on some Pictures in the | Norman's The Schoolmaster’s 
Koyal Aeademy Drill Assistant, 


Gleanings from 





School Life at Winchester Col- | Recent Poetry. 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a | Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 
Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 


Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
London: Hovisron & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Bookselle rs, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes of every description on 
: their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10:. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W,, and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE ( GUARANTEED. 
Insravorion Gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus SS ae ‘ 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

‘*THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHY THM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s. 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by —, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 


MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, Se oe 
ey ‘BASIL New and Second Kdition. ; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- -Hlelp). 38.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ’ by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ 8S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, eee 4 at Ag 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Goul 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
Bag |. eames 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 

8.7 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On PaespyTertanism and Iavinism. 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the Inpgrsypgnts, and the Quaxsns, 
Vol. I{I, On Mernopism and SwepensorGians, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 

Series of Papers on the Princi oe of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7%.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





illiams, Culmington, Salop. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
a pee Preface by Rev. T. Carter, Ts. ; by post, 


INCENSE, aqpemats to Scripture and Antiquity. 
th asf YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Btrest, Covent garden. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By J AMES GRANT, 
Author ot “Random Reo ollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 


Ors LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol,, crown 8vo. 


\ OORLAND AND STREAM 


. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols 


[A2¥ JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR- 
THY. 3 vols. 


JIHE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 
Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. 3 vols. 


— By ©. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 


























HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


By WYBERT 


YUNDERED LIVES. 
REEVE. 8 vols. 


ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


N By the the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE NHE PRUSSIAN SPY. ANovel. By 
V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


LD AS THE HILLS. “By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


1HE CAMBRIDGE “FRESHMAN ; “or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 
lvol. 68. 


Te cata BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























By B. 





THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
-MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIO- 
TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870, 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s, morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement mR 
History of the World down to the end of = —_ 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary an 
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FAREWELL TO GREENLOANIN’. 





Greenloanin’, Greenloanin’, fareweel an’ for ever, 
I’m wae, an’ ye fill me wi’ naething but pain; 
The bloom will come back to your braes, but ah 
never 
Their beauty will gladden my bosom again. 
Around me the bleak winds o’ winter are moanin’, 
An’ I maun awa’ o’er the wild ragin’ sea ; 
There’s nane noo will miss me in bonnie Greenloanin’, 
There’s nane noo will greet when I’m far far frae 
thee. 


Oh, how can I bide, sin’ I’ve tint my sweet blossom, 
My bonnie white rose that just opened to fade, 
That blusht but awee an’ syne drapt on my bosom, 

Noo drear as the grave whare my Jeannie is laid. 
Oh how can I bide when the haw an’ the rowan 
Will come wi’ the simmer again to the tree, 
An’ she that was modest an’ pure as the gowan, 
Will come again never to wander wi’ me. 


*Twas here when a bairn that I roamed wi’ my 
dearie, 
*Twas here that I wan a’ her smiles as my ain; 
*Twas here she blink’t on her lover fu’ cheerie, 
An’ gied me a heart that was equalled by nane. 
I mind the nicht weel, for the wee stars were blinkin’ 
High up in the lift like her ain een o’ blue, 
As I tell’d her o’ a’ that my heart had been thinkin’ 
An’ saw the red rise to her breast an’ her broo. 


Lang lang did we sit faulded snug in my plaidie 
Down down where the burnie flows sweetly and 
clear ; 

An’ I vowed an’ I promised to mak’ her a leddie 
An’ whispered a thousand saft things in her ear. 
Syne I took her wee hand in my ain—white an’ 

bonnie, 
An’ preed a’ the sweets o’ her ripe rosy mou’, 
As she sighed ‘“‘I am yours, gin ye’ll hae me, dear 
Johnnie,” 
An’ nestled her close to my breast like a doo. 


Farewell then, auld hame, for the moments are flyin’ ; 
Your glens an’ your burnies, fareweel ane an’ a’: 
Fareweel to the spot whare my lassie is lyin’ 

Sae lanely an cauld, an’ her Johnnie awa’, 
There’s nane but the heart that has lo’ed wi’ devotion 
Whare thochts o’ anither were waur than a sin, 
Can tell a’ the pangs an’ the bursts o’ emotion, 

That wreck it when cauld lies the idol within. 


Marruias Barr, 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan’s engagement in Cork has 
been very successful, the theatre having been 
crowded every night during his stay. 








The second season of the Saturday Night Enter- 
tainments at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, under 
the management of Mr. Morgan, was inaugurated 
last week. The prices of admission are as before, 
3d., 6d., and 1s. 





A very pleasing entertainment was given last 
week by the Harborne Literary Club, at which Mrs. 
R. Sydney Pratten assisted. Her exquisite per- 
formance of guitar solos both astonished and 
gratified the audience, and ina duet with a pupil, 
Mr. Thrupp, she was equally successful, 

Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault and Mr. Shiel Barry are 
playing in ‘Colleen Bawn” at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. Mr. Boucicault also appears 
in his new piece “* Night and Morning,” supported 
by Miss Marie O’Berne. Those old favourites Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan will commence a six nights’ 
engagement on Monday next; and Mr. Saker 
announces a series of Italian Opera performances by 
Mr. Mapleson’s' Company, which includes Madlle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Marie Marimon, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska, and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, each of whom 
will appear during the series——-The Philharmonic 
Society will give a concert on Tuesday next. The 
artists engaged are Mdlle. Colombo (Madame Tito 
Mattei), Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi, and Malle. 


Mr. Sydney Smith gave a pianoforte recital on 
Wednesday morning in the Music Room at the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, in the presence of a 
numerous and fashionable company. ‘The principal 
piece was Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, 
absurdly called the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata. It was 
capitally played. The selections from Mr. Smith's 
own works were eight in number, including “ Fairy 
Whispers,” “ L’Ange du Foyer’ (MGlodie Variée), 
and fantasias on ‘ Elisire d’Amore,” (‘‘ Faust’). 
His fantasia for the left-hand alone on ‘Com 
é gentil,” was given with astonishing effect. 
“Le Jet d’Eau,’ ‘Une Nuit Etoilée,” and 
“The Fairy Queen,’ made up the number. The 
other pieces were a transcription by Stephen Heller, 
‘Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ Leopold de Meyer’s 
‘“Marche Triomphale d’Isly,’—and two of Men- 
delssohn’s Songs without Words. Miss Annie 
Edmonds was the vocalist, and her refined singing 
gave every satisfaction. The general arrangements 
were admirably carried out by Mr. George Watts, 
the manager of Messrs, Cramer and Co, 





Her Majesty’s Italian Opera Company concluded 
their five nights’ engagement at the Belfast Theatre 
Royal (lessee and manager, Mr. J. F. Warden) 
on Friday night, upon which occasion the fine 
new edifice was crowded from floor to ceiling by 
an enthusiastic audience. The opera produced was 
** Don Giovanni,” and the cast was as follows :— 
Don Ottavio, Sig. Vizzani; Don Giovanni, Sig. 
Mendioroz ; Leporello, Sig. Agnesi ; I? Commendatore, 
Sig. Foli; Mazetto, Sig. Zoboki; Zerlina, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska; and Donna Anna, Malle. Tietjens. The 
Minuet was danced by Malle. Blanche Ricois and 
M. Desplaces. The entire work was received with 
rapturous applause, and at the conclusion of the first 
act the leading artistes were called out and favoured 
with a shower of bouquets. Though the season 
of opera was very brief it was thoroughly successful. 
On Saturday, at three o’clock, Mr. Mapleson’s dis- 
tinguished company wound up their visit to Belfast 
with a grand miscellaneous concert at the Ulster 
Hall. The attendance was both large and fashion- 
able, and the program was of an unusually choral 
description, being composed entirely of vocal gems. 
The artistes who took part in the concert were 
Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mmde. Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, Signor Vizzani, 
Signor Mendioroz, Signor Foli, Signor Prudenza, 
and Sig. Zoboli. Sig. Li Calsi officiated as conductor, 
and Mdlle. Elise-Jansen played a harp obbligato 
to one of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska’s solos. In the even- 
ng, at six o’clock, Her Majesty’s company left Belfast 
per Royal Mail Steamer for Glasgow.—— On Monday 
night Miss Marriott opened at the Theatre Royal in 
“‘ The Lady of Lyons,” and on Tuesday she appeared 
as Bianco in the late Dean Milman’s tragedy of 
‘* Fazio.” At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular 
Concert this week the program consisted entirely of 
selections from the national music of Ireland. 
There was a very large audience, the hall being 
crowded to inconvenience in all parts. The artists 
who took part in the performances were Miss Grace 
Armytage and Mr. H. C. Sanders, (vocalists) ; Mrs. 
Robinson (pianist); Herr Liebich (violinist); and 
Mr. F. C. Smythe (organist). The band of the 
80th Regiment, conducted by Mr. Charles Carey, 
were also in attendance.-——‘ The Royal Diorama 
of Scotland” opens in the Victoria Hall on Oct. 17th. 











OPERA. 





Accompanied even now in its second week by 
some head-shaking and puckered moutlis among 
our contemporaries, and encouraged with such 
dolorous good wishes as might accompany the 
Forlorn Hope which storms “the imminent and 
deadly breach,” English Opera continues at St. 
James’s Theatre. Our readers are familiar with 
the scope and end of this enterprise. It aims at 
binding in a single sheaf some of those waifs of 
effort which make a slender show from time to time 
—now at the Orystal Palace, now at St. George's 
Hall. As Sganarelle says, “Il y a fagots et 
fagots ;” and these bundles of hopes and capacities, 





Carreno pianiste. 


small enough when disunited, make a respectable 


appearance in combination. Certain it is that 
English Opera can never be revived by sitting down 
and deploring its luck. If it is ever to be re- 
habilitated, it will be by such efforts as are put 
forth at St. James's Theatre. As a series of puils 
of air will move a pendulum, by each adding its 
little momentum to the sum of impulses exercised 
before, so we believe that inert mass, English 
Opera, is ultimately to be set going at last, and we 
are grateful for every “shove” applied to it. But 
(to follow out the mechanical metaphor) as the puffs 
of breath, to move the pendulum, must be timed to 
its vibrations, so the impulses applied to English 
Opera must be timeous as well as in harmony with 
its condition and potentiality. 

This week we have had “ Maritana,” the cast very 
ereditably sustained. In the title-rdle Miss Rose 
Hersee has corroborated the good impression of her 
début. When Miss Hersee left us for America, her 
reputation had been made in concert-rooms; but of 
her capacities in opera we had had but fugitive 
glimpses. She had filled with credit to herself 
subsidiary réles on the Italian stage, and had 
created a very favourable impression (unfortunately 
of too fleeting duration) in a performance of 
‘“ L’Elisire”’ at the Lyceum. The development of 
her powers, however, lay in the future; and the 
opportunity was afforded in America. Her tour 
there proved her ability, and reports came from time 
to time sounding the praise of the young English 
artist. This renommé Miss Hersee has now shown 
to be well founded; she returns to us with a per- 
ceptible improvement, not so much of voice, though 
that has mellowed, as of dramatic force and self- 
confidence—the maturity, in short, of practice 
and experience. Her Maritana is as effective 
for the grace and ease of impersonation as for 
the vocal excellences which Miss Hersee always 
had before she turned her attention to the lyric 
stage. Her voice is still fresh, flexible and 
sympathetic; her dramatic insight is the new attain- 
ment, and one on which she is to be congratulated. 
Several recalls and encores greeted her on Saturday 
and Monday; the favourite numbers exerted more 
than their usual charm. ‘The pretty duet * Of fairy 
wand” was enhanced by her rendering of the spirit 
of the music; the ‘Harp in the air” went with 
great acclamation ; and ‘Scenes that are brightest ” 
provoked abundant compliments. Miss Palmer is a 
capable artist whose Lazarillo was sustained vocally 
and dramatically with capital expression; and 
‘Turn on, old Time” produced a good effect. Mr. 
Temple, despite some hoarseness, maintained with 
spirit the part of Don Jose; Mr. Clive Hersee was 
the King ; and Mr. Perren’s Don Cesar was a good 
histrionic assumption seconded with vigorous sing- 
ing, and meriting the applause it gained. On 
Wednesday the opera was repeated with Mdme. 
Florence Lanciain the soprano part. Mdme. Lancia 
has gained her stage knowledge on several boards, 
and her singing is always that of a thorough artist. 
On Tuesday “ The Somnambulist” was the opera 
(Miss Hersee as Amina), and last night Miss Blanche 
Cole a débuté as Lucy of Lammermoor, while Mr, 
Nordblom took the part of Edgar. 





THE THEATRES. 





The dramatisation by Mr. Wilkie Collins of his 
own novel, “ 7'he Woman in White” will, we hope, 
form a precedent. As now played at the Olympic 
Theatre, where it was produced on Monday night, 
it has been excellently effected. Mr. Collins has set 
himself to the task in no mere adaptor’s spirit: he 
has brought not only an original mind to the work, 
but has proceeded with original manipulation. He 
whocreates can refashion at will—can alter, suppress, 
renew, add to, subtract from, and none to say him 
nay. The author of * The Woman in White” has 
pulled his story completely to pieces for the sake of 
building it up again. He evidently considered the 
book not merely a tale it was desirous to bring before 
the spectator’s eye and ear as it exists in print, but 
the mine of a drama in itself, the well of incidents 
which might be re-arranged from beginning to end 
without respect to the purely literary order of the 





story. In this he has acted wisely. These sources 
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of attraction in a novel are often valueless in a play. 
The secretiveness of the novelist becomes a fault 
in the dramatist. On the stage it is always 
good art to take the audience into one’s 
confidence, whereas of a book sometimes half the 
fascination is exercised by mystifying the reader 
until close on the end. Mr. Wilkie Collins has 
prudently shifted his resources with the altered 
requirements. In the book, the reader was left in 
ignorance of the double personality of the Woman 
in White ; his emotions were worked by the imagined 
death of Laura Glyde; the evidence of the Tomb- 
stone was left unchallenged; the reappearance of 
Laura besides her own grave came like the shock 
of an apparition. All this is made plainsailing 
in the Olympic drama. Mr. Collins lets his 
audience see that there is an Anne Catherick 
as well as a Laura Glyde; lets them witness 
the conspiracy to substitute one for the other 
and to give out the death of the first for that 
of the second. This is good art, because in a play 
there is no time for mystification, no pause left for 
the working out of enigmas, no opportunity for 
referring to the earlier part of the story to see how 
such and such a mystery was brought about. Mr. 
Collins has also compressed much, even to the sacri- 
fice of important characters. He has supressed the 
egotistical invalid, Mr. Fairlie, and has left out of 
ocular demonstration the death of Sir Percival Glyde, 
The fire in the church is not made a sensation 
scene at all, Mr. Collins perhaps judging that 
audiences have had enough of stage conflagration by 
this time. So Sir Percival is drowned, but drowned 
out of sight of the audience. Thus remoulded the 
story occupies a prologue and four acts. The pro- 
logue gives us the church and churchyard, where 
Sir Percival tampers with the registers, and is de- 
tected by the half-crazed girl, Anne Catherick. Act I. 
represents the life at Limmeridge Park, the love of 
the drawing-master Walter Hartright for Laura, and 
the marriage of the latter with Sir Percival. Act IL., 
the married life of the Glydes, and brutality of the 
baronet, ending with the idea of substituting Laura 
for Anne and confining her in a madhouse, while 
Anne, dying, is buried as Lady Glyde. Act IIL. 
developes the conspiracy, and brings about Marion 
Halcombe'’s discovery of Laura in the asylum. 
Meanwhile Sir Percival is killed, and Count Fosco 
remains as the enemy to be overcome. Act IV. 
shows the struggle of wits between Hartright and 
Fosco, and terminates abruptly with the assassina- 
tion of the latter By the members of the Secret 
Brotherhood, just as Hartright has wrested the 
proofs of Laura’s identity from his keeping. The 
end appeared to disappoint those matter-of-fact 
persons in the audience who crave for the “ And 
lived happy ever afterwards’ assurance to a story. 


abundant self-satisfaction and good humour under 
all and every circumstance. Mr. Vining is strident, 
rough, and speaks with an obtrusive foreign accent, 
whereas Fosco’s English was perfect, though his 
idiom was occasionally that of a Southerner. Miss 
Maria Daly strove her best to render Madame Fosco. 
Mr. Wybert Reeve makes a good impression in 
Walter Hartright; Mr. F. Robson renders Professor 
Pesca, and Mr. Billington is Sir Percival Glyde, a 
part whose brutality is excessive, leaving no room 
for nuances. The drama is very carefully mounted, 
and the set scenes are elaborate and picturesque ; at 
the same time the play is made no peg to hang ex- 
tensive pictorial display upon, but is a good drama 
itself, in which scenery is an effective auxiliary, 
nothing more. 

Handsomely fitted up, provided with an assiduous 
manager and an attractive comedy, the Globe Thea- 
tre at length, we trust has entered upon a prosperous 
career. For Mr. Montague we augur at the outset 
a grateful run of luck, sufficient to put heart into 
him and to enable him to bear up against these 
occasional ill winds which now and again whistle 
through even the wisest-conducted theatre. At all 
events Mr. Montague’s starting piece is a good one. 
Mr. Byron’s play, ‘“‘ Partners for Life” is nearer to 
the true school of comedy than any similar piece 
which he has given us. It has less of the melo- 
dramatic element in it, and does not rely upon the 
conventional bugbears of domestic stage-fiction, the 
wicked lawyer, the hidden will, the long-lost parent. 
True it contains a plotting butler who has the 
master of the house in his clutches; but this 
villain is at least an amusing one. By and by 
Mr. Byron will shake off even this last adherence 
to the London Journal school, and be all the 
brighter for his liberty. ‘ Partners in Life” 
is in three acts, respectively called ‘* Mervyn's 
Folly,” ‘‘ Miss Smith,” and ‘ Crashes.” It opens 
at Mr. Mervyn’s house in Hertfordshire, where we 
find the owner tyrannised over by his aforementioned 
butler owing to an unfortunate marriage which he 
perpetrated some years ago with a girl in low life, 
from whom he is separated. A pretty governess 
known as Miss Smith is resident in the house, and 
with her Mr. Mervyn is inclined to fall in love, 
but the remembrance of his marriage haynts him. 
The butler on the other hand is anxious that his 
master should commit bigamy, so that his own 
influence over him shall be increased. To the 
house comes a rising young barrister, Tom Gilroy, 
and hears of this governess whom his guardian 
thinks of marrying. Introduced to her, he recog- 
nises to his astonishment his wife! It seems Tom 
has previously contracted a secret marriage, and 
has separated from his wife owing to a ridiculous 
quarrel. Here they are thrown together in the 





Nobody is married before the footlights: the bad 
genius is killed, and there is an end, supplementary 
details being left to the imagination. This is far 
better than the conventional method, but it demands 
a higher intellectual effort than some spectators can 
afford. Thus the abruptness on Monday night 
evidently left many in a haze. We should be sorry 
to see Mr. ,Collins be forced to alter the denoue- 
ment, and supply a commonplace tag; but we 


|most unexpected manner, and to increase the em- 
| barrassment two ladies among the guests are pre- 
| pared to fall in love with Tom, while two gentlemen 
| pay assiduous attention to his wife. This cross-fire 
| of love-making makes the second act very amusing, 
_ because several conflicting impulses and motives 
are brought into play. For instance Tom is made 


| love to by a girl who flirts with him to pique her 


own lover, with whom she is annoyed, while the 


are afraid he will be driven to this step by an ex- | Swain on his side ‘carries on” with the supposed 


acting multitude. As it is, despite some faults 
inseparable from fitting an extremely subtle and 


Miss Smith also for the sake of exasperating his 
own sweetheart. The married couple are also made 


elaborate novel to the stage, there is no question of | the objects of attention respectively of Mr. Mervynand 


the deftness with which he has fulfilled his task. 


| of his sister, a faded beauty who is resolved to marry 


“The Woman in White” makes a powerful play. | Yom. Thus we have a complication aggravated by 
The acting, too, is excellent. No better representa- | the annoyance with which both Gilroy and his wife 


tive of the two women, Laura and Anne, could be 


|see each other receive attention. 


Left to them- 


imagined than Miss Ada Dyas: she makes of each a | Selves they begin to scold each other, but end by 


separate individuality, like only in feature, but un- 
like in soul, habit, expression, and character. Miss 
Dyas is weleome in London in the dearth of intelli- 
gent actresses: and we hope London will retain her. 
Mrs. Charles Viner as Marian Haleombe is another 
decided gain. She portrays in admirable fashion ail 
the mental strength of that true-souled woman, not 
losing tight of the delicacy and attractiveness of the 
lady. JF osco is not so successfully caught: Mr. 
Vining, from whom much was expected, has failed 
to realise the velvety softness and smooth bonhomie 





of the scoundrel, his gentle voice, catlike tread, and 


making it up again; but the kiss of peace is 
witnessed by all the household, who arrive in time 
to find Gilroy hugging Miss Smith. Tom is ordered 
to the door; Miss Smith is to be sent away next 
morning. 7'om cannot explain his marriage, owing 
to some shackling clause of a will which disinherits 
him if he commit matrimony without his guardian’s 
consent ; but seeing that his wife has a large sum of 
money in her own right, we do not see what hinders 
Tom from defying the will and bis guardian too. 
Up to this point the vraisemblance of the comedy 
is well preserved: hereafter it gets a little wild. In 


the third act Mr. Mervyn comes to ruin through 
foolish speculation and Quixotic schemes ; and Miss 
Smith, otherwise Mrs. Gilroy rescues him by 
sacrificing her own fortune with the consent of Tom. 
Simultaneously Mr. Mervyn finds out that his own 
supposed wife is not legally united to him, having 
previously married a convict. He is now free from 
the dominion of his butler, and unites the lovers—both 
married and unmarried, and the piece ends merrily. 
The comedy is exceedingly smartly written, and the 
above meagre sketch does not pretend to convey an 
idea of the carefulness with which the characters are 
elaborated by the actors. In fact the playing is 
admirable. As Mr. Horace Mervyn, the weak but 
generous country gentleman, Mr. David Fisher’s 
impersonation is finished and individualised, in this 
respect resembling the usual efforts of this conscien- 
tious actor. As Tom Gilroy Mr. Montague, who is 
par excellence the best lover on the modern stage, 
and the most gentlemanly representative of latter- 
day comedy, appeals to a public always most warmly 
disposed towards the actor and now interested also 
in the manager’s fortunes. Mr. Oompton’s Muggles 
the butler, was a most amusing exhibition of that 
special humour of which Mr. Compton is the 
patentee. A débutant, Mr. Charles Neville, made a 
promising first appearance in the part of Ernest ; he 
plays with feeling, and is welcome among the too 
limited band of jeunes premiers. To the ladies high 
praise must be awarded. Miss Fanny Josephs 
always acts with taste and judgment, and is fortunate 
in looks and figure: altogether her presence is a 
pleasant one. She plays Emily Mervyn. The Miss 
Smith is Miss Carlotta Addison, who in appearance, 
manner, and speech curiously recalls Miss Marie 
Wilton. This is a really fascinating impersonation. 
Then in Miss Larkin, who enacts the elderly spinster 
of faded charms, Mr. Montague is fortunate: what- 
ever she undertakes is sure to be well done. 
Subsidiary characters are all filled in more or less 
effectively. The piece has received those indicative 
marks of public approval which are supposed to 
ensure success, and good as it is in itself, and well 
ordered as is its acting, we have no doubt that it 
will succeed, and maintain a brisk run. 

“‘ Fanchette” at the Lyceum concludes its fifth 
week, and shows no sign of abating its power of 
attraction. Miss Isabel Bateman’s dramatic force— 
a gift uncommensurate with her years, for she is 
barely seventeen—is extraordinary: it needs but 
the experience which she is rapidly acquiring to 
ripen her into an actress such as the English 
stage greatly needs. As it is she exhibits an 
admirable many-sidedness. She is by turns impul- 
sive, timorous, boisterous, naive, passionate, pathetic, 
appealing, stern, winning; all things by turns ; 
herein manifesting the variety which is a stage- 
artist’s best dower. And these qualities are not 
overlaid with the conventionalities of the footlights ; 
there is a freshness, a spontaneousness in her method 
of the best order. ‘* Fanchette”’ deserves to succeed 
if only for this, and for its music, which comes 
from the original pen and scholarly brain of Mr. 
Silas. But the drama is well cared for in all 
respects, and the hearty applause accompanying it 
attests the appreciation of the audience. 

A revival of ‘As You Like It” at the Haymarket 
introduces Miss Madge Robertson in Rosalind, on® 
of the slenderest and sprightliest Rosalinds ever 
seen, though in the tenderness there is something 
lacking. The ‘ Cuckoo Song” she sings very sweetly, 
and with good taste. Mr. Kendal has been playing 
Orlando, and Miss Caroline Hill Celia, both good 
impersonations. Touchstone is still to be desired, 
but Adam, Jaques, and Audrey are safely in the 
hands of Messrs. Chippendale and Howe and 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. The comedy is carefully mounted. 
“An Alarming Sacrifice’? opens the evening; and 
herein Miss Fanny Wright is bright afid pleasant 
as she ever is; but why—oh why—does Mr. 
Buckstone Junior superfluous lag upon the stage ? 

A burlesque entitled “ The Three Musket-Dears” 
has been brought out at the Strand, written by the 
Brothers Paulton. The public has ceased to look 
for literary merit or acute humour in a Strand 
burlesque; nor will audiences be disappointed in 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Carr, a Tennysonian reader, with a recom- 
mendation from the Poet Laureate, gave some 
readings, on Thursday evening, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The program consisted of ‘* Lady 
Clare and Lord Roland,” ‘ Dora,” ‘ The Victim,” 
«* Maud,” ** Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’’ The Northern 
Farmer” (new style), ‘Godiva,’ ‘The May 
Queen,” “The Brook,” and ‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” Mr. Carr made a very favourable 
impression, and his readings were listened to with 
the deepest attention. ‘‘The May Queen” was 
finely given; and as a set-off to its delicacy, ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” was animatedly and 
spiritedly rendered. ‘ Dora” was so plaintive, that 
the ladies were seen in tears. ‘‘The Northern 
Farmer,” in rusticity and humour, was excellent. 








FRANCE, 





Panis, Oct. 10. 

M. Taine’s Notes on England provoke a good deal 
of interest here. In the chapter where allusion is 
made to the London Theatres, ‘‘ our countrymen 
may be surprised to find a Frenchman admire 
English acting. Britons are accustomed to groan 
over the degeneracy of their native stage and to 
regard French acting as incomparable ; yet here is 
Taine admiring’ Addison. He thinks it curious 
that the theatre in England is so little patronised by 
fashion. He says: “‘ Good society does not go to 
the theatres, with the exception of the two opera 
houses, which are the exotic and hot-house plants of 
luxury, and in which the prices of admission are 
enormous and evening dress is imperative. As to 
the others, the audience is recruited from among the 
lower middle-class. There is no longer a national 
Comedy in England ; playwrights translate or adapt 
French pieces. This is very extraordinary, for they 
have still living manners fitted for representation on 
the stage. In addition, their novels prove how well 
they can depict characters. Satiric humour they 
have always had in abundance; during the last 
century they had excellent comic dramatists and 
performers. How comes it, then, that in London 
there is no Comedy, and that in Paris there is one ? 
Is it because there is a scarcity of droll personages in 
England? It appears to me that they abound more 
than elsewhere, seeing that types are there more 
sharply defined and are developed even to excess. 
Is it because prudery of manners taboos laughter? 
There is no hindrance to decent merriment, im- 
proper joking being alone forbidden. Is it because 
English reserve has suppressed immoderate -gesticu- 
lation, spontaneous and free expression of feelings ? 
But the source of interest lies in the situation, and 
grave personages can play a part in the most 
exciting performance. The whole matter isa puzzle, 
especially for the reader who has jus turned over 
the pages of a novel by Dickens, or of an album by 
John Leech.” 

The above is food for reflection. One may well 
inquire with M. Taine how is it that the English, 
_ are inventive enough in novel-fiction, are so 
behindhand in creating stage-fiction? It is an 
anomaly, like the anomaly of taste in dress, 
Englishmen dress admirably, English women dress 
atrociously : the one sex sets the fashion to France, 
the other copies France. There are many similar 
inconsistencies in the British character, but that of 
dramatic plagiarism is one of the most glaring. M. 
Taine visited the Olympic, which he compares to the 
Palais Royal. He adds: ‘* The opening piece was a 
burlesque on the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ filled with 
puns and jokes. To enjoy such tomfooleries one 
must be a native of the country. The other piece, 
‘Dearest Mamma,’ is based on ‘ Belle-Méreet 
Gendre.’ Addison, one of the actors, plays the 
part of an old uncle with surprising spirit and 
fidelity. Imagine to yourself a large, bald, and 
hearty gentleman, rotund, with his coat closely 
buttoned, thoroughly enjoying life, well-pleased to be 
a widower and unattached, uniformly good-tempered, 
wholly concerned in preserving ‘his equilibrium ;’ 
who eats his six repasts and takes his three consti- 


| without good results. 


tutionals daily, who hums tunes on all occasions, 
who winds up his sentences with a whistle like that 
of an old blackbird, who drops off to sleep in every 
easy chair, and who, hardened by the tempests of 
wedded life, wags his head, and ends by snoring 
comfortably when he is being soundly rated. The 
type is complete, both morally and physically ; it is 
original and sympathetic, very comical and very 
natural, and is perfectly rendered.” 





MUSIC IN MILAN. 





Mian, 4th October. 

On Saturday last the final performance of “I 
Guarany” took place at the Scala, and with it 
came to an end the autumn season, which, finan- 
cially, has been very successful, and, artistically, not 
I think, however, that under 
the circumstances, another opera should have been 
chosen for representation than “ Il Guarany,” which, 
however great may be its merits, is not just the 
opera which should be selected as a fit exponent of 
the pure Italian school of composition. Had it been 
the intention of the management to have given three 
or four operas during this short season, “ Il Guarany” 
might with some show of reason have been included 
in the list, being the work of a promising young 
composer educated in the Milanese Conserva- 
toire, but the opera of “ Il Guarany” is certainly 
not the best opera which might have been 
selected from the repertory of La Scala. The 
choice of the prima donna was anything but 
judicious. Visitors and tourists of all nations, who 
abound here at this season but much more than 
usual this year, partly because many stayed at 
home last year, and partly on account of the Exhi- 
bition here, have asked, ‘“‘Is the prima donna we 
have heard the best exponent of Italian vocalism 
to be found?” Visiting the chief musical city of 
Italy they naturally expect to hear the best singers 
that can be found in Italy. While on the subject of 
the Scala, I may as well mention that some 
important reforms are being made. The stage has 
been thoroughly put in order above and below, in 
order better to facilitate the mechanism. Also in 
the disposition of the orchestra many good and 
opportune reforms are to be made. Verdi, who has 
recently visited Milan, was present ata consultation 
held with regard to the future disposition of the 
orchestra, and gave some capital advice. The 
orchestra will shortly be arranged as it is at the 
Grand Opera of Parigi. As at present arranged the 
orchestra is noc compact enough. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has offered to Verdi, if the 
great composer will condescend to go to Cairo in 
order to direct the preparation of his new opera 
‘*Aida,” the sum of 50,000 frances, in addition to the 
enormous sum (I believe 150,000 francs) already paid 
him for the right of first performance of the opera. 
This offer Verdi at once declined, preferring to 
direct the rehearsals at the Scala. Of this preference 
for their theatre the Milanese are, naturally, ex- 
tremely proud, as financially speaking Verdi will gain 
nothing by remaining at Milan. 

An excellent company has begun performances at 
Il Teatro Re Nuovo. The theatre opened on 
Sunday, with Petrella’s opera ‘‘ Le Precauzioni,” 
and I hear that the opera was applauded very much. 
The singers are well known, and such as would be 
applauded anywhere. 

The “* Lohengrin”’ of Wagner is about to be per- 
formed at Bologna, and the whole city isin a state 
of excitement about it. The mayor appears to be 
neglecting his municipal duties entirely, and has 
devoted himself heart and soul to the affairs of the 
Teatro Comunale. Amongst other things, they pro- 
posed a little time ago the deposition of Mariani, 
the usual conductor of the theatre in favour of Hans 
Biilow, but after a sharp battle, Mariani came off 
victorious, and will therefore retain his post as 
well during the performance of ‘ Lohengrin” as the 
other operas of the season. 

The musical papers here are commenting in a 
very amusing manner upon the eccentricity of the 
English Government in knighting the maestro 
Wallace so long after his death. They mistake 








Mr, Wallace, whose munificent charity to the poor 





during the siege of Paris, has been rewarded by 
the English Government, for the deceased composer, 
Vincent Wallace, and make merry over the absurdity 
of ennobling man who has been dead as long as 
Wallace has. 





VALUE OF A COMIC SONG. 





Last week in the Lord Mayor’s Court, before 
the Common Serjeant and a City Common Jury, 
the case of Clark v. Bishop raised a question as to 
the title of copyright of a song called ‘‘ Come to 
Peckham Rye.” Mr.Foord, Barrister, who ap- 
peared for the plaintiff (Mr. Henry Clark, a comic 
vocalist), stated that his client had attained some 
reputation in his Profession, and in December of 
last year he obtained and purchased from Mr. 
Frank Elton, a well-known author of several 
humorous effusions, the copyright and assignment 
of the copyright of the words of this song for the 
sum often pounds. To his greatsurprise, however, 
he found, some time afterwards that the defendant 
brought out this song in a cheap form asa sheet, 
which sold very extensively. Although the learned 
counsel did not wish to say the composition bore 
the traces of the genius of a Byron, it nevertheless 
so tickled public fancy that it became very popular 
and was much admired at the various entertain- 
ments and concerts at which it was sung by Mr. 
Clark. The defendant, it was true, changed a few 
trivial words in the opening and body of the song ; 
for instance, “ Down at Peckham Rye” instead of 
* Come to Peckham Rye,” and the substitution of 
the word breeches for trousers ; but this did not 
alter the fact of the infringement of copyright, 
for which this action was brought. 

Mr. Henry Clark stated that he was a comic 
vocalist at present engaged in Manchester. He 
purchased the copyright and assignment of the song, 
with all the privileges of singing it, from the author 
and composer, Mr. Elto.. Until he saw the penny 
publication issued by the defendant containing 
the words of the song, he thought he was the exclu- 
sive possessor of the composition. The assignment 
of it had not been regjstered. He was not aware 
that Mr. German Reed and other professionals in 
the same line were in the habit of giving permis- 
sion that their songs be printed and exposed in 
shop windows in the way the defendant had 
exhibited this song for the purpose of giving them 
more publicity. 

Mr. George Henry Hunt, a writer of songs and 
musical composer of several years’ experience, 
said that there was no doubt of the palpable 
imitation of the plaintiff's song by the one put 
forward by thedefendarnt. After the song became 
known and popular it became of a marketable 
value to the person who sang it, and had an 
interest in it. In reply to Mr. Kemp, the witness 
stated that he did not consider this song as by 
any means nonsensical. Very much in this 
respect depended on people’s different tastes and 
mode of judging of things. 

Mr. D’ Alcorn, the publisher in Oxford Street, said 
that when a comic song becomes popular the copy- 
right might be worth £100. He had given as 
high a figure as that for such cong There were 
negotiations between himself and Mr. Clark for 
the purchase of this song, and asum of ten guineas 
had been mentioned, but the negotiations were 
not completed. In answer to Mr. Kemp, the 
witness said that he had been very successf«) in 
publishing another song of Mr. Clark’s ‘* Married 
to a Mermaid.” He had paid very large sums of 
money to comic singers and composers, amongst 
others Mr. Arthur Lloyd, for the copyright of 
their compositions. 

Mr. Kemp, counsel for the defendant, charac- 
terised the whole production as arrant nonsense, 
and quoted one of the stanzas, which ran as 
follows : 

One day to sister Ruth said I, 
* Let us take a walk, sweet love 
Come to Peckha »-rye.” 
She laughing looked up to my face, 
And blushing said, ‘‘Oh, fle! 


Is it right to walk after dark 
. Down at Peckham-rye,” &c. 


It was contended, however, that not only the 


words, but also the manner of singing in costume, 
with appropriate gesture, &c., constituted the 
value of the song to the plaintiff. One witness 
said it required no ordinary genius to meet the 
popular taste in writing these comic effusions. 
The rdict for the plaintiff for £10. 


jury found a ve: 
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{ Copies in our Contemporaries, 


CLosina or PLeasureE GARDENS, 


The Daily News thinks that to attempt to remove 
from among us the class of people of both sexeg 
who frequent places for dancing and drinking by 
shutting up this or that place of amusement 
resembles the effort of a man to press down a piece 
of quicksilver with his finger. He cannot do it. 
It escapes from him, and appears elsewhere, in no 
way diminished in bulk. 

The action of the Middlesex Justices, therefore, 
especially with regard to Cremorne Gardens, is 
only too likely to result in the transference of a 
nuisance from one district to another less willing 
to support it, The neighbourhood of Cremorne 
Gardens was largely peopled by a class not likely 
to object much to the place or its performances ; 
and those people, instead of being left with what 
was nearly a monopoly of certain streets, will now 
be in great measure drawn away into the 
neighbourhood of other and less popular places of 
amusement, and thus sown broadcast throughout 
the metropolis. ‘The fact is, if those people are to 
be permitted to remain among us—and no one has 
yet proposed to transfer them in a body to some 
untenanted island in the Pacific, if that were 
procurable—it would be most advantageous to 
relinquish to them certain suburban districts. 
By this means some sort of isolation might be 
secured. Should the decisions of the Middlesex 
Justices be followed up, as is not impropable, by 
some future raid against all such places of amuse- 
ment as are frequented by immoral characters, we 
shall have anotable addition to those midnight 
broils which now disgrace our principal streets, 
and which are unknown to the other capitals of 
Europe. The police of Paris and Berlin and 
Vienna take care that in the main thoroughfares 
of those cities there shall be no such scenes as may 
be witnessed inour Regent Street any night at 
half-past twelve. Wemay venture tosay that ifa 
foreigner were to draw a distinction between the 
crowd at Cremorne Gardens and that which 
nightly circulates between Oxford Street and the 
Strand, the comparison would be distinctly 
favourable to the former. 





Rexics or Hanpen.—Mr. W. Snoxell, of 2, 
Charterhouse Square, has a private collection, 
containing various relics of Handel. No. 59—the 
original anvil and hammer, ‘‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” on which Handel composed his 
renowned piece. On the oak block, presented by 
Lady Plummer, there is a memorial brass plate. 
The length of the anvil from left to right is 
I8fthsinches; depth of front, 101 inches. Struck 
on the point with the hammer, the two notes are 
given out, which Handel used as key notes B and 
KE. We wielded the hammer (a weighty one) and 
smote the anvil with a will more than once, and 
there seemed a weird beauty in the notes. No. 60. 
‘The watch of George Frederick Handel, long worn 
by him, and authenticated by a guarantee and a 
receipt for repairs by a watchmaker of the period, 
dated 1745, with the maker’s name. It is ina 
silver case, far from handsome or costly, and not, 
perbaps, worth £1. But Handel’s watch has more 
than a money value. We touched it with re- 
verence, and felt afraid we might drop it. No.61. 
Handel's original will and codicils. ‘The whole in 
the great composers hand, and the body of it very 
legible, but the signatures to the codicils, painfully 
feeble and uncertain, as shown in the festival 
program. We were also shown the inventory of 
Handel’s household furniture, drawn up August 
27,1759. It was all sold to his servant John de 
Bourne, and was valued at £48 sterling. Victor 
Scholoher, in his life of Handel says :—‘ Mr. W. 
Snoxell permitted me to copy it.’ These MSS. 
are beautifully bound in rich crimson velvet, the 
writing on each page is secured from injury, and 
from the common practice of tearing off small 
pieces of the paper, by thick sheets of plateglass.— 
City Press. (‘The story of the anvil in connection 
with the well-known air from the Suite de Piecgs, 
is all myth. There were two anvils in the field 
some years ago, and an animated correspondence 
was kept up for some time by the late Mr. Richard 
Clarke and Mr. Wylde, both gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal, their respective proprietors. It is 
not impossible that some collector of the future 
may Catalogue the moonshine by which Beethoven 
wrote his Moonlight Sonata.—Eb. O.] 





REVIEWS. 





Art and Religion. By Jostan Giupert. London: 

Hodder and Stoughton. 1871. 

The intimate association of the two highest 
faculties in man, his sense of beauty and sense of 
veneration, is one by which mutual influence is 
evoked. Cultivated to its full extent, each acts on 
each: art fosters religion, and religion art. The 
great artist is almost of necessity a religious man. 
Though he may set himself in opposition to the 
schools of theology, the instinct of worship in him 
will find an outlet some way or other. Close 
theology to him, and he will make to himself idols 
—will worship an abstraction of the mind, an ideal 
state of society, a landscape, a woman. On the 
other hand the religious man, if his piety be broad 
and comprehensive (and in the term religious we do 
not include the selfish man, the bigot, the gloomy 
soul, who makes worship a thing of sackcloth and 
ashes), has generally artistic sympathy. True he 
makes it subservient to religion ; true also he usually 
is an artist in a less degree than the artist is a wor- 
shipper; but this is because religion is the higher 
quality and includes the lower. The striving of the 
soul after a moral ideal is necessarily a sublimer 
effort than the striving after an intellectual ideal. 
Thus the truly religious mind contains the truly 
artistic mind—contains it, and controls it, and in a 
remarkable manner is controlled by it in turn. 

The purport of Mr. Gilbert’s essay is to show the 
last-named operation:—how Art, acted upon in the 
first instance by Religion, reacts upon it and often 
to Religion’s detriment. This must always happen 
when we try to give intangible ideas a tangible shape. 
The type is accepted: the antitype forgotten. We 
feel the presence of Evil: we try to give it expres- 
sion by fashioning the evillest thing in animated 
nature; we paint a poisonous Serpent. Presently 
the Serpent and the quality become so inextricably 
associated, that we begin to think of Evil as a 
personality existent in snake-form; and so arises 
the Fetish. For this coarsening of the imagination, 
Art—especially pictorial Art—is chiefly responsible. 
Poetry may have used a physical image—the province 
of poetry being to symbolise abstract conceptions as 
phenomena of nature. Art, following in the wake 
of Poetry, has seized these images, given them 
bodily shape, and lo! the distortion is complete. 
As Mr. Gilbert puts it, “By turning rhetorical 
figures into facts of form and colour, impressions 
were produced that have proved almost indelible. 
Art became the creator of hell—of that hell which 
dwelt before the medimval mind, and has descended 
to our own day. We cannot but ask, Would the 
representations of the Divine anger against un- 
righteousness, and as effecting the ultimate destruc- 
tion of evil, in which fire, for its intensity, for its 
purifying and complete destructive power, is chosen 
as the aptest emblem—would these representations 
have taken the definite, literal shape they have done, 
would the suffering of the soul have been so lost in 
the sufffMing of the body, if Art had not supplied 
the red tongues of flame, leaping to enwrap the 
writhing victim? The ‘ oven of God’s anger’ might 
have remained but the powerful metaphor of an 
ancient prophet, had not Art depicted its red-hot 
vault and bars of iron; and the literal renderings of 
the never-dying worm might never have found such 
currency if Art had not deliberately wrought out its 
loathly lineaments, and placed it a distinct and per- 
manent object before the eyes of men.” With 
the deterioration Religion thus brought about, 
Art is shown to decline also. It involves itself in 
the coarsening of its sister sense. As the spiritual 
was lost in the sensuous, and undue predominance 
was assigned to the building, the picture, the image, 
the ceremonial, over that which these should have 
foreshadowed only, so Art declined and helped 
further to degrade Religion. For the relative posi- 
tion of these two is so fixed, that you cannot alter 
it without injury to both. Religion is meant to be 
first: place Art first and you tend to ruin Art and 
Religion too. In familiar language she “is not 
strong enough for the place.” She is Religion’s 
handmaiden merely, and must not be invested with 





supreme command. Religion appeals to the imagi- 








nation; but Art appeals to the imagination and 
senses too, and thus deals with elements prone to 
alloy, impair, distort. So far it is possible to follow 
Mr. Gilbert and agree with him. Art gave us the 
idol and gave us the fetish. But when Mr. Gilbert 
goes on, out of the architecture of our cathedrals 
and the ugliness of our meeting-houses te draw 
sermons favourable to the spiritual beauty of the 
latter, we must not forget that the writer is a 
Dissenter who allows his sectarian to get the better 
of his artistic spirit. The spectacle of any artist 
setting up to justify the bald and ugly erections 
called chapels in this country is not a little curious— 
the more so when he proceeds to discover an ethos 
in their ugliness. It is curious to read a defence 
like the following of the four stiff walls and white- 
washed interior : 


“The aim is noble. It is in true harmony with 
the new soul-life born under the Reformation ; nay, 
with that earlier birth among the company of dis- 
ciples upon whom, apostles and people alike, came 
the consecrating tongues of flame. The Noncon- 
formists of England venture, indeed, to claim nothing 
less than this high parentage for their churches. It 
is the sole warranty for their existence ; and surely 
this alone can explain their existence in face of the 
influences opposed tothem. Constantly losing those 
to whom the requirements of this individualism are 
too onerous, too spiritual, or whose culture is offended 
by excesses or deficiencies to which such ministra- 
tions are liable; or those who are attracted by the 
orderly decorum of forms which admit of no change, 
and commit no one; or by the esthetic charm or 
time-consecrated usages of the National Church ;— 
constantly also under the pressure of social disad- 
vantages more or less galling,—it would seem that 
only the possession of a great spiritual truth can 
account for their perennial vigour. There must be 
something commending itself to the English heart 
and conscience, something belonging to the very 
genius of Christianity, something born of the Spirit, 
or this thing, English Nonconformity, could not 
live.” 


More ingenious is the writer’s argument that the 
Reformation never took deep root in England, owing 
to the art temper of its people. Certainly Pro- 
testantism did not take root to the extent it hag 
done in Germany, if that is what Mr. Gilbert means. 
The change was a change of surface only: the 
Church of England remained pretty much as she 
was before, merely casting the slough of certain 
dogmata. To this extent we agree with Mr. Gilbert. 


‘There came the breath of the Reformation as a 
rushing mighty wind, and tower and steeple rocked 
for awhile beneath it. Altar, and image, and 
picture were swept out in its fury. But the effect 
was only partial and transient. How could its 
intense individualism find a home in these sanc- 
tuaries, constructed for an obedient and kneeling 
multitude, while ‘religion’ was performed at the 
other end? How could justification by faith alone— 
the personal act of the soul—live, where everything 
pointed to a daily sacrifice offered for the people ? 
How could the universal priesthood adjust itself 
toa place in everything arranged for the functions 
of a priestly order? How could the brotherhood 
of Christ’s disciples be shown forth where the very 
building itself separated them into churchmen and 
lay people. No; every principle and detail of the 
architecture, every line of the art it encountered, 
was hostile to this gust of the Spirit blowing where 
it listed-—— was a protest against this religion 
of the individual heart, drawn from the Holy Book 
and propagated by the living voice.” 

This means of course the Spirit as inspected through 
a Nonconformist’s spectacles. Still, the argument is 
interesting, and embodies some truth. 


‘“‘ That voice might sound along the aisles with its 
Gospel message; that book might be chained to the 
desk in view of all; and the wooden table of com- 
munion might supersede the altar; but the genius 
loci, allied as it was with that of regal power, was 
too strong to be dispossessed. The throne of the 
bishop, which had been the rival, became the repre- 
sentative of the kingly throne, and the national 
edifices were gradually re-occupied by the powers 
spiritual and temporal, side by side. * Soon, the 
priest was seen gliding from the vestry door; soon 
the table took the semblance of an altar; soon 
the kneeling people gathered as before around rite 
and symbol. ‘ Mother Church ’—a grand imperson- 


ation of priests and bishops, doctors and saints, not 
of the living present, but of the dead past—again 
reigned supreme in the chancel, while sovereign 
secular authority hung up its effigy opposite. 
Plainly the Reformation could not thrive in the 
Englis 


Church. The unnatural combination 
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brought discord, and then deadness and formality. 
The Laudian doctrines drove out the Puritanical, to 
be stcceeded in turn by those of Arminius; and 
when the second, in the guise of Evangelicalism, 
returned after long banishment, they were received 
as a foreign element out of harmony with its 
traditions and economy. At last the sacerdotal 
spirit, issuing in these days from its stronghold 
behind the altar railings, has boldly repudiated the 
Reformation altogether, reclaimed the building, and 
is occupying it with the ancient services.” 

We should like to have had Mr. Gilbert’s views on 
Music as an ally and exponent of Religion; but he 
leaves Music out of the Art category. Probably he 
felt himself less at home on this subject. Yet 
failing so wide and intense an expression of the 
worshipping spirit as is supplied by Music, we 
cannot but think the relation of Art to Religion is 
insufficiently discussed. 








Policeman Y: his Ballads on War and the Military. 
With Illustrations by John Edward Soden. 


These ballads contain a good deal of humorous 
appreciation of paradoxes, and some amusing satire. 
Policeman Y is not a colourless echo of Pleaceman 
X, but a character quite as reflective in his way, and 
with stronger political proclivities. As a member of 
the Force his instincts are naturally opposed to the 
military, and we find him indulging in the following 
diatribe against the trade of making glory. 


War and Glory! Ain’t it awful 

Nonsense to unite the two! 
War at best is only lawful 

When chaps won’t keep hands off you. 
Then, if you wops who prowok’ee, 

Why shout “ wictory ” and crow? 
When we run a cove in chokey, 

We don’t holler, don’t you know. 

* * * 


By a gen’ralship’s requited 
Him who brings a lot to grief; 

Kill ten thousand he’ll be knighted ; 
Double that, command’r-in-chief. 
Fifty thousand—through this here age 
Loud he'll have his praises sung ; 

Half a million gets a peerage ;— 
Kill but one and you gets hung. 


Whilst you deals destrucshun utter 
To a hundred thousend men, 
If you put up one chap’s shutter, 
You'll be told of it agen. 
What you do wholesale don’t shock, it’s 
Petty crime agin one tells ; 
Jest as one may not pick pockets, 
May start cump’neys or hotels. 


Policeman Y treats the late American difficulty with 
equal acumen. 


Why we always is a naggin’— 

Why do some folks seem to wish 
With Ameriky to drag in 

War for ‘‘ sentiment ” or “ fish?” 
If them petty aggrawations 

Soots for polly tickle ends, 
Iam sure both poppylations 

Only wishes to be friends. 


Quarrelling we ought to shun there, 
Stop all cavilling and fuss. 
Foreigneers ! why, I’ve a son there ; 
They speak English just like us. 
Not the difference of a feather— 
One from t’other’s scarcely know’d. 
Them and we should stick together, 
Then the rest might all be blowed. 


It may be inferred from the foregoing that the 
Policeman’s principle is like his profession, a 
peaceful one. And the surmise is just. Policeman 
Y goes in for neutrality. 


When two coves is up a alley, 
Having of a good set-to, 

Don’t disturb ’em, if you valley 
Two eyes for to look out throo. 

Don’t you try to separate ’em, 
You but get between the blows, 

Which’ll but exasperate ’em ; 
Never meddle in no rows. 


Him who's got the better on it, 
‘Cos he’s stopt will cut up ruff; 
T’other ’un, depend upon it, 
Won’t own he has had enuff. 
He'll say you have come destroyin’ 
All the chance that he had got, 
You've prewented him enjoyin’ 
Payin’ t’other chap his lot. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


“Who in quarrels interposes "— 
They should learn that proverb fust; 

For what all experience shows is, 
Meddlers allers gets off wust. 

Let’s keep war from these dominions, 
Our best fight is fightin’ shy 

Of other’s rows. Them’s my opinions. 
Give me peace. Poleeceman Why. 








[R. Cocxs & Co.] 

“ Regret.” Song. Words by Mrs. Francis Brack- 
woop. Music composed by ANNE F RICKER. 

A song which is likely to become a favourite in 
the drawing-room, as it is easy, melodious, and 
mournful. The verses are pretty, and the setting 
appropriate. It is in D, 2-4 time, compass nine 
notes C to D. 





“Speak well of the Absent.” Song. Written by C. 
P. Russert. Music by W. T. Wricuton. 

Mr. Wrighton is rarely unsuccessful in his songs, 
his practised hand seeming always to find the right 
melody for the verse. If not one of his best efforts, 
the song before us is still very good, and it has the 
advantage of being suited to almost any voice and 
style; while the moral sentiments enunciated will 
make it acceptable to a large circle. It is set in E 
flat, 8-4 time, the voice ranging from D to F, ten 
notes. 

Die Zauberflite. New Fantasia on Airs from 
Mozart’s Opera. Composed by Apam Wrient. 
Mr. Wright has produced a really interesting 
fantasia from Mozart’s charming opera, suited to 
moderately good players. Good taste, fair command 
over the keyboard, and neatness of fingerare, 
essential to do justice to the piece, and with these 
its execution will be sure to please. Itis not too 
long. 


{Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


Impromptu. Sketch for the Pianoforte. 
by Giacomo Ferraris. 


Composed 


A short and interesting trifle for the piano, re- 
quiring steady and delicate playing; for which it 
forms a good study. A good teaching piece for 
moderately advanced pupils. 





[Merzier & Co.) 
Minasi’s Juvenile Quadrilles. Arranged as a Trio 
for three performers on the Pianoforte. By E. 
F. Rimpavtr. 
Some ingenuity is displayed in the manner in 
which room is made for a third performer on one 
pianoforte, in this arrangement of Christy's 
melodies as quadrilles. They are easy and effective, 
and besides being profitable and agreeable to the 
juveniles, will greatly assist mater familias by pro- 
viding occupation for them at once. 

“To and Fro.” A Swing Song composed by 
Gounop. Transcribed for the Piano by H. W. 
GoopBAN. 

A pleasing arrangement of Gounod’s familiar 
melody, in which the subject is not lost sight of, 
and where the ears of the listener are as much 
consulted, as the exhibition of sleight of hand by the 
player. It is a good piece for students of moderate 
proficiency. 





“My Darling Mignonette.” Song. 
WiiuiaM Caritron. Music by EB. N. Carri. 
A sentimental narrative of love at first sight, 


due solemnity. 


audience of female beauties. 


the above named, either excelsius or ad inferos. 





Presto, Presto. Valse pour le Chant. 
CHEVALIER DE Kontskt. 





Words by 


involving a mistake, and a catastrophe, all given with 
It is just the song in which the 
greatest of all tenors, King Sangiovanni O’Dwyer, 
might expect to draw tears from his admiring 
The keyis A, common 
time, the compass C to F, eleven notes, but capable 
of being indefinitely extended by a great artist like 


Par le 
Since the extraordinary success of Signor Arditi’s 


“ Il Bacio,” there have been plenty of essays ata 
‘popular Bong Waltz, but at most with indifferent 


success. We think the present one stands a fair 
chance of being ground on the barrel-organ some 
day or the other, and this is the surest test of 
popularity ; but whether or not it attains this 
enviable distinction, it is really a sparkling vocal 
display, full of melodious and striking passages. 
Madame Cora de Wilhorst has, we believe, been 
most successful in its interpretation. 





[Brewer & Co.) 
Waltz. Composed by Epwann Sovurmwett, 
A melodious set of waltzes of more than average 
merit. They have an illustrated titlh—now deemed 
an essential introduction to all dance music—which 
deserves mention both for design and execution. 


Viola. 





(Dorr ann Srewart. } 

“Gloomy Winter's now awa’.” Old Scotch Song. 
Arranged for the Piano by Eutun Berorn, 

An effective transcription, suited for young 
students, with the proper fingering marked through - 
out. Itisa useful teaching piece, both for master 
and pupil. 

“Tell her not when I am gone.” 
by Haminton Arpf. 
Boyie. 

The words are exceedingly pretty, reminding one 
of the quaint and pithy ditties of a century back. 
The setting is appropriately simple and unpre- 
tentious. Altogether it is a good and healthy 
song. The key is F, common time, compass D to F, 
ten notes, 


Song. The Words 
The Music by Many He.en 





(J. Wirn1aMs. } 


“ At the Spring.” Song. Words by W. C. Bennett. 
Music by Artuur W. Nicnonson. 

A simple narrative is well told in Mr. Bennett's 
sparkling verses, the leading thought being very 
pretty. The lines are well set, and give oppor- 
tunity for display of taste and feeling in the 
vocalist. The melody is light and agreeable, and 
well worked up to the climax; the accompaniment 
is musicianly and appropriate. The key is F, 2-4 
time, compass thirteen notes, C to A. 





{ Morzey. } 

“To the Cross.” Sacred Song. Words by Wartrr 
Ecerton. Melody by R. Scnumann. Arranged 
by W. F. Tayror. 

Schumann’s little motivo, tastefully arranged by 
Mr. Taylor, is worthy of more care in the versifier. 
The sentiments are unexceptionable, if somewhat 
commonplace ; but one can hardly endure “ steps ” 
as a rhyme to ‘ distress.” The air is in B flat, 
common time, compuss seven notes, F to E. 





{Hime & Son, Liverpool. } 
‘* When the Convent Bells are ringing.” 
Warren Maynarp, 


Song. By 


A musical narrative of the profession of a nun, 
good contrasts being obtained from the alternation 
of the melodies of the chimes and the hymns. It 
is very tastefully set, with abundant evidence of the 
musicianly skill of the composer. Key EK flat, 
common time, compass nine notes, E to I’, 





(Cramer, Woop, & Co., Dublin. } 

The Royal Masonic March, Composed by Financia 
Quix, Grand Organist to the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland. 

This march was composed for, and performed at, 
the installation of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales as Patron of the Masonic Order in Ireland, 
and was much admired on the occasion of its 
performance. The opening theme, in C, is bold and 
striking, and the two subsidiary moftivi, in G and F, 
are melodious and pleasing, bringing back the first 
air, which, with a few bars by way of coda, forms an 
effective ending. It will be found serviceable for 
similar occasions, and will doubtless be patronised 
by the Craft as an honourable work of one of their 
brethren, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES PREE BY POST. 


Per Year - ee oo - Lda. 6d. 
» * Year os oe ee ee oo 
»» Quarter 4s. 


Payable in advanee. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards, A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (15 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. fora Year 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*.* Post-Orrice Ornpens TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orricr, ReGaent-staget, W. 
Orrice ror SupscipTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Mpmr. Jut1a Wootr writes to complain of a statement ina 
contemporary that her performance of Weber's * Concert 
Stick” without book on a recent occasion “came to 
speedy and conspicuous grief... The remark was 
certainly unfriendly, but as Mdme. Woolf confesses to 
‘a momentary failure of memory,” remedied by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan placing a copy before her, it can hardly 
be called untrue. As we ourselves stated, the piece was 
exceedingly well played, and Mdme. Woolf’s talent is 
sufficiently known and appreciated to make any explana- 
tion unnecessary, Certainly we cannot undertake to 
correct or criticize the critiques of our contemporaries. 


Ghe Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—>— 








It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1871. 





M. Gounod has taken Mr. Weldon to Paris. 


Miss M, Henderson has been engaged for the 
forthcoming spectacle at Astley’s Theatre. 








Herr Rubinstein has accepted the conductorship 
of the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 





A version of Congreve's “‘ Love for Love” will 
succeed at the Gaiety the forthcoming comedietta 
of Mr. Cheltnam. 





Herr Franz Stockhausen has been appointed 
director of the Strasburg Conservatory, an appoint- 
ment only provisional however. 





The ** Musical Recollections,” which are appearing 
in Tinsleys’ Magazine, will be published in a volume ; 
the author is the Rev. Dr. Cox. 





New “Popular Schools of Singing” are being 
organised in Paris: the 20th Arrondissement is to 
have two of these new institutions. 





The collected writings and poems of Wagner are 
to appear in Leipsic, published by E. W. Fritzsch. 
The issue will comprise nine volumes extending 
over the years 1871-72-73. 

The municipality of Marseilles have refused any 
subsidy to the Grand Théftre, but have voted 
200,000 francs to Garibaldi, a proceeding which 
has angered the dilettanti. 





The Clonmel newspaper gives a very elaborate 
account of a‘ grand fashionable concert” given at 
Clonmel, by Prince Poniatowski. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, his wife, and the chief families of Tipperary 
attended. 





French journals announce that a Vienna banker, 
Herr vow Springer, whose son recently married, has 
presented a singer named Sulzer, for having sung 
at the wedding, with a villa near Vienna worth 
15,000 florins. 








The Earl of Dunraven, lately deceased, was one of 
the original members of the Committee of the 
Musical Union. His first wife, when Lady Adare, 
was renowned in aristocratic circles for her musical 
accomplishments. 





Mr. Charles Harcourt produces ‘‘ King John” on 
Monday at the Royal Alfred Theatre. The tragedy 
is to be well mounted, and Mr. Pennington has been 
specially engaged for the King. Mr. Harcourt will 
be the Faulconbridge. 





“ Der Freischiitz,” ‘‘ Cost fan Tutti,” (** So machen 
es Alle,”) ** Masaniello,”’ and “ Robert der Teufel,” 
have been recently performed at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, with Niemann, Lucca, Grossi, and Formes 
in the principal réles. 





The papers on the English hymns and hymn 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
by Mr. Charles Mackeson, now appearing in the 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, of which he is the 
editor, will, we understand, be issued separately in 
a complete form. 





Mr. Ella has been on a visit to the Duke of 
Leinster, who is completely restored to health, and 
in company with his Grace, and Lord and Lady 
Fitzgerald drove to the late Duchess’s ‘ viletta,” 
constructed and decorated like the Sans Souci 
Palace, at Potsdam. 





A version of ‘‘ Pickwick,” adapted by Mr. Albery, is 
to be produced shortly at the Lyceum, with a strong 
cast. Mr. Addison as Pickwick, Mr. Belmore as 
Sam Weller, Jingle, Mr. Henry Irving, and Misses 
Kate Manor, Minnie Sidney, and Marion Hill are 
included in the cast. 





An extra night in the series of concerts under M. 
Riviére’s direction is that of Monday, the occasion 
being the benefit of Mr. Edward Murray, acting 
manager. Many artists have promised their co- 
operation; and in addition to the musical program 
a short entertainment will be given by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley. 





A series of fourteen performances in aid of the 
funds of the South London Philanthropic Society is 
to be given at Drury Lane Theatre commencing with 
that of Tuesday last. The society has been in 
existence for many years, and its annual distribu- 
tions of bread and coals to the poor of South London 
are eagerly looked for. 





We have to announce the death of Mr. G. Lee, 
who was for a great number of years attached to 
the Adelphi. His last engagement was. at the 
Royal Alfred, where he performed until within the 
last three weeks. Mr. Lee died on Sunday, October 
Ist, at midnight, in his forty-eighth year, and was 
buried on Thursday week in Abney Park Cemetery. 





The Prospectus of the Fourth Season of the 
Oratorio Concerts, conductor Mr. Barnby, has just 
been issued. It announces a series of Ten 
Subscription Concerts at Exeter Hall, when the 
following works will be performed: Bach’s 
** Passion,” Handel’s ‘* Messiah,’ Mendelssohn’s 
“ St. Paul,’ Haydn’s “ Creation,’ Handel’s 
‘* Jephtha,” Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Hymn of Praise,” 
Handel’s “‘ Judas Maccabeus,” Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” and Mendels- 
sohn's “ Elijah.” 





On Saturday last, Mr. Joseph Eldred, the popular 
comedian, who is in Bristol for the purpose of 
superintending the rehearsals of ‘ Nell,” in which 
he acts Quilp, had a narrow escape of being drowned 
in the floating-harbour. Mr. Eldred had occasion to 
cross the quay, and being pressed for time, and 
the drawbridge being open for the passage of some 
shipping, he engaged a wherry to take him across. 
The boatman, it is believed, was half drunk, and 
the consequence was that the boat was capsized and 
its occupants turned into the float. The lookers-on 








were much alarmed, but, happily, the actor and his 
Charon were brought safely to shore, both of course 
well drenched by the immersion, for Mr. Eldred 
had sunk twice, but without having sustained any 
serious damage. It is something remarkable that 
Quilp {himself met his end, according to Charles 
Dickens’s story, in the waters of the Thames. 





Our old friend Professor Anderson, the Wizard of 
the North, is expected to be an important witness in 
the Tichborne case. He is said to have known both 
the Claimant and Arthur Orton, and to have 
frequently seen them together in Australia. The 
Claimant gave Professor Anderson in Castlemaine 
a whip, which he has since used in the first act of 
“ Rob Roy,” and which he still has in his pos- 
session. 





Mr. Fernand Strauss, well-known in musical and 
literary circles both in Paris and London, hag 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour for 
his gallant conduct during the two sieges of Paris, 
and for his valuable services as staff-interpreter 
to the government of the national defence. Mr. 
Strauss was severely wounded by a Prussian shell, 
and had his horse killed under him, at the battle 
of Buzenval, on the 19th of January last. 





M. Gounod; who has returned to France, has just 
finished a new work for Mr. Kuhe’s next Brighton 
Musical Festival. The words are by Mr. Edward 
Maitland. It is written for Mrs. Weldon (who will 
sing it on that occasion) and contains many new 
orchestral effects. M. Gounod will come over to 
England to conduct this and other of his composi- 
tions, including his ‘‘ Messe Solennelle” at Mr. 
Kuhe’s Festival. The Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society is actively engaged in rehearsing the 
choruses of Sir Julius Benedict’s oratorio ‘St. 
Peter,” which the composer will conduct at the same 
festival. 





Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, the Professor of 
Music at Oxford, has issued a notice that the pre- 
liminary examination in music will commence on 
Wednesday, November 8, at 10 a.m., inthe Music 
School. The names of gentlemen who intend to 
present themselves will be received by the clerk of 
the schools at any time before the day of examina- 
tion on payment of the statutable fee of £1. 
Candidates who are not already. members of the 
University must matriculate before entering their 
names. The examination may occupy two days. 
Subjects of examination: Harmony and easy 
counterpoint in not more than four parts. 





The opera composed by Verdi for the Viceroy 
of Egypt seems to be founded on a local and more 
or less historical subject. It may also possess 
political significance, inasmuch as it belongs to 
a period when Egypt was ruled by independent 
sovereigns. The work is to be ready by December, 
and to be produced in the course of that month 
at Cairo. The following is the cast :—King of Egypt, 
Tomaso Costa; Princess Amneris, Eleonora Grossi ; 
Aida, an Egyptian slave, Antoinetta Pozzoni; 
Radamis, Captain of the Guard, Pietro Mongini; 
Amounasse, father of Aida and King of Ethiopia, 
Francisco Steller; Ramphis, chief of the College 
of Priests, Paolo Medini; Termoulnis, high priest 
of the Temple of Vulcan, N.N. Not less mysterious 
than the mysterious “ N.N.” (‘* non nominato”) is 
the high priest himself, whose business in Egypt in 
connection with Vulcan is by no means clear. 





Intelligence has been received in England of a 
fatal accident to Mr. Edward Shafto Robertson, 
a younger brother of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
the dramatist. Mr. Shafto Robertson, who had 
only reached Melbourne a few months ago, where 
he had accepted a theatrical engagement, was 
specially selected to join a theatrical company pro- 
ceeding to India. He had embarked in the steamship 
Avoca, and, while conversing with a companion, 
Mr. J. B. Howe, a tragedian, a sudden lurch of 
the vessel precipitated him through the open hatches 
of the epgine-room on to the steel cylinder, a depth 
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of fourteen feet below. The violence of the blow 
caused concussion of the brain, and he died three 
days afterwards. He was only twenty-seven at the 
time of his death, which occurred on the Ist of 
September. Mr. Robertson made his first appear- 
ance in London, at the Globe Theatre, in October 
last year. 





We hope the padroni who are summoned under 
the Nuisances Removal Acts for overcrowding 
organ-grinders will be dealt with sharply by the 
Clerkenwell magistrate. As a contemporary ob- 
serves, ‘‘We dare not even mention the dark 
thoughts which must have occurred to many persons 
on learning that no fewer than twenty Italians— 
most of them presumably organ-grinders—were 
found in one house in Little Saffron Hill.” Petro- 
leum must have been in the aspirations of some of 
them: a painless extinction in the desire of the 
more benevolent, The sights and smells in this 
lodging-house are described as sickening. One or 
two other lodging-house keepers were summoned for 
the same offence; and the magistrate remarked 
that, ‘‘as far as the law would allow him, he was 
determined to put a stop to the overcrowding of 
Italians, who were treated, as far as their lodging 
was concerned, far worse than many gentlemen’s 
dogs.” This, of course, is very lamentable ; but the 
primary blame falls on those who inveigle such 
men and boys away from their own country on the 
assurance that they will make plenty of money in 
England by going about with an organ. 





In an obituary notice of Mr. Cipriani Potter the 
Atheneum has the following estimate of that 
musician. ‘‘That Mr. Potter, during the twenty- 
seven years he was in power, exercised a very 
powerful influence as a teacher, there can be no 
doubt; but that he might have accomplished 
much greater results is equally certain. The fact is, 
he was no disciplinarian, and his good nature was 
such that he had not the moral courage to resist 
the amateur management, which was too long in 
the ascendant at the Academy. Mr. Potter was 
born and lived in the days when the power of 
patronage was greater than it is now. It is quite 
true that but for the aid and tact of the aristocratic 
dilettanti the school would have been long since 
extinct. It was sustained, indeed, for a long period 
by royalty, rank, and fashion; but the state of 
music in this country has so advanced that it can 
only maintain its position by being a great 
educational establishment for the people. . Mr. 
Potter himself was cognizant of the changes in the 
times, but his advanced age demanded repose. He 
had done his work bravely as a musician, if not as 
an administrator. No man was more loved and 
esteemed ; by his pupils he was idolized.” 





It is only fair to Mr. Vining, whose realization of 
Count Fosco has been generally impugned by the 
dramatic critics, to hear Mr. Wilkie Collins’s tes- 
timony. 

‘‘T venture to think that it is hardly doing Mr. 
Vining justice to judge the Fosco of the drama by 
the Fosco of the novel. The difficulties in the way 
of presenting this character on the stage are 
enormous. Knowing those diffculties as I do, I beg 
you will allow me to say publicly—as the literary 
parent of Fosco—that Mr. Vining’s representation 
of the part thoroughly satisfies me.” 


We do not as yet see with Mr. Collins the enormity 
of difficulties in the way of presenting on the stage 
a gentle-voiced, noiseless-treading villain any more 
than a roaring boisterous one. Readers of Mr. 
Collins’s book have grasped the conception as 
therein delineated of a consummate, cruel, remorse- 
less but equable-tempered rogue. At the Olympic 
they see nothing of the sort, and they are naturally 
disappointed. Mr. Wilkie Collins says, ‘‘ Oh, but 
this is a different kind of Fosco.” We object to 
different kinds of Foscos, as we should object to dif- 
ferent kinds of Pickwicks, Micawbers, Dundrearies: 
we want the real original Jean Maria or none at all. 
Mr. Collins says he is thoroughly satisfied, as 
though that closed all discussion. There is such a 


The censorship in Vienna is very sharp just now. 
The other day the first edition of the Neue Freie 
Presse was suppressed immediately on its appearance. 
About noon a second expurgated edition was pub- 
lished, which shared the fate of its predecessor. No 
one seems to know exactly the reason of this 
rigorous treatment, and the only appreciable result 
was that the first edition was sold for ten florins and 
the second for five. It may be that the feuilleton of 
the paper, containing a notice of Baurernfeld’s old 
piece, ‘‘ The Categorical Imperative,’ which is 
advertised to be in rehearsal at the Burgtheater, is 
the cause of all this fuss. In the original piece, 
now twenty years old, are {several allusions which 
might, if allowed to pass by the Censor of to-day, 
arouse certain anti-Austrian cries among the 
audience. For example, in the original text (which 
is quoted by the Neue Freie Presse), the following 
conversation takes place between the Commissary of 
Police and the student Lothair— . 
Com: Don’t you know that the German costume 
is forbidden here ? 

Srupent: Here, in Vienna? 
Vienna a German city ? 

Com: Heaven forbid! No, Austrian. 

All this has been struck out by the Censor, as well 
as this passage: ‘ We must become altogether 
German, although we have not always been so.” 
And, again, in the third act, the speech— Der 
Deutsche Bund ist fertig Friede und Friedns curse 
auf Jahre hinaus.”’ In the present state of feeling, 
the Ministry may well feel sensitive to anything 
likely to call forth a popular manifestation in favour 
of the apprehended annexation to Germany of the 
German-speaking populations of the Austrian 
Empire. 


Why is not, then, 





The Oxford Music Hall has narrowly escaped the 
fate which befell Cremorne Gardens. When the 
question was put tothe Middlesex Justices yesterday 
five voted for, and five against, granting the desired 
license for music. Thereupon the Chairman 
threw in his casting-vote against the Music Hall, 
and the application was refused. Some discussion 
ensued, and, when the names of the Justices were 
taken, it appeared that there was an equal division. 
Here one of them withdrew his opposition; and the 
proposal was again voted for, the licence being 
granted by a majority of one. Another effort was 
made to reverse this decision, without effect, and so 
the ‘ Oxford,” as it is familiarly called, was saved. 
Some of the objections urged against the place were 
grave enough—others merely absurd. The police 
have a right to complain that at Christmas last 
hampers of spirits had been sent to the chief 
inspector and two inspectors of sub-divisions ; but we 
are at a loss to know what objection could be taken 
to the fact that a young girl employed in selling 
flowers within the hall was allowed to wear the 
costume of a Tyrolese peasant. Was there anything 
in this attire that savoured of dramatic representa- 
tion? As for the Music Hall itself and its perform- 
ances, general report has it that, in the matter of 
respectability, they compare favourably with several 
other well-known resorts of a similar kind; and, but 
for that ugly matter of the sending of the presents to 
the police, there does not seem much in the 
evidence produced yesterday calling for repressive 
measures against this particular place of amuse- 
ment, 

A wail rises from the ranks of chorus-singers— 
that is to say chorus singers who charge for their 
services. One of their number writes to propitiate 
us in favour of lenient criticism. Adverse report, 
he urges, is calculated to.add to the difficulties that 
a poor chorister has to fight against in these times, 
and which a generous press might, by exposing, 
remedy. Hereon he goes into an estimate of the 
chorister’s position and his difficulties. A chorus 
singer’s pay may be regarded as averaging 80s. per 
week. For this he must devote his days to rehearsals 
and his nights to performances ; and, if he is engaged 
in operas, he must give up the time not spent 
in the theatre to the learning of them by heart. 
If a piece is not a success, and expenses have to 
be cut down, the chorus is reduced either in 





the chances are that the managérs say, “Oh the 
thing is bound to go, even with less people: so 
again, the chorister comes to grief. Then, again, 
during the last few years so many foreign singers have 
come to London that English choristers are almost 
totally excluded from both opera-houses. Another 
enemy to the choirster’s prosperity is the amateur 
chorus singer, who will sing for nothing, 
or at most for the gratuity of a few tickets. Our 
spokesman chorister thus declaims against this 
dilettanti competition :—‘‘ For grand concerts and 
oratorios our services are not required now. Why ? 
Because amateurs will sing for nothing. If they 
have vocal ability would it not be better for them to 
employ their evening’s leisure in giving the benefit 
of their sweet voices to their own family circle ? Or, 
if they must appear in public, let their associations, 
unions, choirs, &c., hire buildings and admit the 
public free ; or, if charges are made, let the proceeds 
be handed over to some charity. All that I plead 
for is that they would not sing gratuitonsly for 
managers of places of public amusements, thereby 
doing an injury to the profession.” From the 
professional point of view it is undoubtedly hard, 
and yet it is a sign of the spread of musical education 
and appreciation that many people will now do for 
love what the few used to make the labour of their 
lives. This is the philosophical view of the matter, 
but we admit it is little consoling to those whose 
bread and butter is imperilled. 





Bouquets, wreaths, crowns, jewellery, ‘‘ poesies,”’ 
are the well-known cogstituents of a Continental 
furore when it delighteth the Latin races to honour 
a soprano. It is reserved for Ireland to add a 
new charm to this aggregation of compliments, and 
to offer a favourite prima donna a few policemen’s 
helmets among the nosegays. The novel compli- 
ment was offered to Mdlle. Tietjens last week, when 
she took leave of the Dublin audience for a whole 
twelvemonth. The prospect of parting for a year 
with Theresa Tietjens was rather too much for 
impressionable Pat, and, we are told, never was 
there such an audience contained Within the walls 
of the ‘‘ Royal.” Some two hundred seats were 
placed at fabulous prices behind the scenes, much 
to the confusion of the arrangements on the stage, 
which was crowded with Turks, slaves, pirates, 
sea-sprites, fairies, eunuchs, devils, &¢., &¢. 
The ovation was enormous, and large wreaths, 
verses, testimonials, and presents were profusely 
laid down at the fair prima donna’s feet, 
A large volume of Moore’s Poems, elegantly bound, 
was sent down from the top gallery on wires 
with a white satin tablet bearing the following 
inscription painted in green letters :—* A kind fare- 
well to Mdlle. Tietjens, the great Queen of Song; a 
‘cead mille failthe’ shall await her on her next 
visit to Dublin.” At this time the excitement 
became so great that the curtain had to be lowered, 
and a body of constabulary made a charge on the 
gallery to restore order. A general struggle ensued, 
and the police helmets were profusely flung over into 
the pit and on to the stage. We suppose the 
rationale of this act of mingling police headpieces 
with other votive offerings was that music such as 
that of Tietjens hath charms to subdue the breast 
of tyranny. The return of the prima donna was 
sufficient to stop the “ general struggle” aloft, and 
the turbulence was followed by as wonderful a peace, 
for, we are told, as she sang ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer” one might have heard a pin drop. After 
the opera and fresh showers of bouquets and wreaths 
had been thrown, a general rush was made for 
the stage door to unhorse Mdlle. Tietjens’ carriage, 
and drag the popular idol home in triumph. Not- 
withstanding the rain, which was pouring down 
heavily, and that it was past midnight, upwards 
of 8000 persons were present in the roadway and 
bye-street. Malle. Tietjens, in order to escape such 
a gratifying demonstration, had to disguise herself, 
and leave in the crowd by the gallery entrance 
in an adjoining street, where a cab was in 
readiness for ‘‘ Mrs, Brown,” from whence she by 
® circuitous route reached her hotel by a private 
entrance, The enormous crowd outside the theatre 








thing as also satisfying the public. 





numbers or salary; and if the piece is a success, 


waited nearly an hour, not thinking the bird had 
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flown, as her carriage had been decorated with 
flowers, the horses sent adrift, and the pole removed. 
The populace, notwithstanding repeated assurances 
from the hall porter that she had taken her departure, 
made an onslaught on the stage door, which gave 
way, rushed up on to the stage and to her dressing- 


room, when they became convinced of her departure. 
They then marched up to her hotel, the rain still 
pouring down heavily, gave three hearty cheers, and 


quietly dispersed, 





THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEM. 





Whatever lack of proper instruction may exist 
in ladies’ schools; however meagre may be the 
system of harmonical tuition in boys’ seminaries 
and young men’s colleges: the general congrega- 
tion—the now popular phrase—is well and con- 
tinuously supplied, and if girls and boys when 
they leave school are found to know but little 
really about music, the members of the psalmody 
class, and the subscribers to the harmonic vocal 
union ought to know much. The number of 
publications on the construction of music and 
its practical application to ordinary worship with 
congregations is quite amazing, and the popular 
gramimarians in harmony in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany have in England many worthy 
and fully competent coadjutors. Of course the 
credit of pioneering must be given to MM. Galin 
and Chévé, and no better book exists than the 
practical exhibition of the gheory of music by the 
latter. His book is a singular curiosity and an 
enormous success. It is Reicha and Marx 
simplified with Callecott and Burrowes. Such 
general dissemination of the grammar and 
syntax of sounds especially addressed to the 
lovers of congregational music has had its effect. 
In many churches and chapels are to be found 
the amateur Rameau or the sensitive and msthetic 
Rousseau, and no new book of chants and hymn 
tunes now appears without much sprinkling of 
novelties by unheard of composers. With all this 
has arisen a new syntactical nomenclature: we 
read of the habits of chords, serious harmonies, 
dissonont partials, negatives and positives, illicit 
removes, badly approached cadences, mathema- 
tical structures, anti-melodic progressions, emo- 
tional characteristics, prefixes and suffixes, roots 
and inflexions, physical effects, mental effects, and 
what not. With all this conjuration the rose 
is still a rose, and the nettle a nettle, although 
we do not deny that there may be gain and 
advantage in some of the new symbols. They 
do good from their apparent simplicity and 
clearness in classification, and set their admirers 
to work. The psalmody classes have exhausted 
their curiosity and interest in the mere simple 
psalm or hymn tune, and now the appearance 
of the congregational anthem tells us that there 
is a general move with the singing, religious 
public for something more of music in ordinary 
worship than the choral. 

Of course where a whole congregation sings, the 
result from fine vocalisation is absent. The 
delicacy and beauty of professional training is 
merged into one mass of strong, vigorous, and 
impulsive outburst. Perfect intonation there 
cannot be, but small differences are absorbed in 
the congregational chorus. Congregations now 
will sing anthems, and the question is what sort 
of anthems can they sing, and do such anthems 
exist. There is the old Canto fermo anthem; this 
will not do. The old canonic little point anthem; 
this is also useless. ‘The tender blossoms of colour 
by Weldon and his set; they may be made 
applicable in some cases, but require delicate 
handling. Then there are the short verse move- 
ments by Purcel, Croft, Greene, and Boyce, but 
these will not bear removal from the Cathedral. 
They demand clever vocalisation, fine ensemble, 
and “a touch and go” effect not to be found or 
put into a congregational chorus. Then there is 
the rhythmical rondo form of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, the harmonic form of Haydn and 














Mozart, both too full of movement and change to 
suit the capabilities of comparatively untrained 
masses. By general consent there seems to be a 
demand for the new speciality—the congregational 
anthem. The singing birds of the Rev. Thomag 
Binney—the famous apostle of the Weigh-House 
Chapel—have issued their volume of ‘‘ Anthems 
and Collects,” and the songsters of Dr. Brock’s 
chapel in Bloomsbury have done the same, ina 
work entitled, ‘‘ The Office of Praise: an Anthem, 
Canticleand Hymn and Tune Book,” The Weigh- 
house book contains no less than seventy-one 
movements in Sanctus, Gloria, and anthem. The 
Bloomsbury collection holds about half that 
number, but each piece is of longer form, and 
more decided expression. As to doctrinal 
character both works are thoroughly catholic and 
orthodox. There is no joy with heretics, but 
all music in establishments “out of the fold” 
must be of the dullest and driest tones. 
Our new anthem compilers of the Binney and 
Brock class are sound, honest churchmen, if 
they be judged by their singing books. Here 
are Collects from the Book of Common Prayer ; 
anthems for the festivals of ‘Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost; Fast music for Lent; music 
for Holy Communion; Prayer and Praise anthems; 
Anthems for special services and seasons, for 
Harvest, Charities, Ordinations, Funerals, Dedi- 
cations of places of worship; in fact, the 
table of contents reads as does a real unre- 
formed antiphonarium of Henry the Seventh’s 
day. The only absence is the catalogue of the 
Saints. There can be no greater proof of the 
sound, catholic, and orthodox feeling of the 
religious public in this country than the contents 
of these remarkable volumes. Englishmen at 
bottom are good Churchmen and capital Ritualists ; 
and if our bishops and archbishops imagine that 
churchmen are about to wheel and turn about and 
become Presbyterians and Puritans, they glori- 
ously mistake the position. Every Sunday makes 
a Noncomformist more catholic in his church 
worship; and Mr. Miall may spout, Mr. A. Taylor 
maunder, and Mr. Winterbottom speculate and 
syllogise, but all to no purpose; for music is up 
and doing, and will keep the faith and demolish 
the unbeliever. The German soldier in the late 
war carried the Lutheran hymn into France, and 
Luther speedily knocked over Béranger and his 
imitators. The Sarum and York hymns have gone 
for the most part into all the Dissenting chapels 
in the kingdom, and there is now small difference 
between the lowest Noncomformist Hymn book 
and the highest of HighChurchmen. Sing a good 
hymn to a good tune and the result is far beyond 
each and all of the Thirty-nine Articles. There 
is no joy in heresy, no good song from unworthy 
quarrel: music yearns for brotherhood and a 
service which is both perfect freedom and perfect 
peace. Whatever Dr. Binney may preach, what- 
ever Dr. Brock may descant upon, the chapel 
bymn and anthem are all right, and so far 
music has attained its just purport and end. 

In the Binney compilation, most of the pieces 
are wofully short and colourless. The people 
are no sooner up then they are down again. The 
anthem is treated as a sort of mild, venial sin, 
something to be done in a hurry and not to be 
dwelt upon. It is as if the congregation said, 
‘Don’t say a word about it, but we are going 
to sing an anthem; it won’t take long, scarcely 
a minute, and we shall sing a hymn at the end 
of the next prayer, for we have shut up the 
long prayer, and now go in for three short ones.”’ 
There can be no art, so to speak, in a low bass 
of two-minim time and a sequence of set 
common chords of tonic, dominant, and subdomi- 
nant; and to speak truly the Binney antiphonarium 
is most harmless, inoffensive, and uninviting, and 
as little demonstrative as any music book for 
worship purposes that we have ever seen. It is 
dolorous beyond measure, dull as ditch-water, 
hard as iron, cold as ice. Nevertheless it is 
the beginning of a great enterprise, and will 
doubtless lead to beneficial results. The congre- 











gational chorus will not stop at this effort, and 
other editors will rise up with more learning, 
more courage, and more enthusiasm. We would 
gladly pick out some one or two new anthems for 
commendation were it possible to do so, but the 
dullness and inexcusable brevity is most evenly 
distributed throughout the work, and there is no 
page for exception. 

The Bloomsbury collection is made up of hymn 
tunes, with their hymns and chants with their 
psalms marked for a chanting in a somewhat 
elaborate manner, and the Anthems, Dorologies, 
Sanctuses, &., &c. It is the first issue on the 
part of the Baptists of an artistic work for con- 
gregational purposes, and when we announce that 
Dr. Gauntlett and Mr. Goss are the main con- 
tributors to and harmonisers of the collection we 
hardly need record that the work is well done. 
The chants are the ordinary cathedral chants. 
There isa new Te Deum by Mr. Goss. anda new 
Gloria in Excelsis by Dr. Gauntlett. The new 
anthems are for the most part longer than those 
in the other book, of decided emotion, and 
considerable exhibition of form. The two 
anthems, ‘‘ Out of the depths,” and “ Come and let 
us return” will be welcomed in any cathedral. 
The old anthems are common to each publication. 
We appear to be getting into the American 
fashion. There every church and chapel has its 
own hymn and music book, and such is the rivalry 
of singers,"choirmasters, organists, and precentors, 
that there are new editions and supplements 
almost annually. There is no harm in this; more 
especially where the congregations are willing to 
pay, and pay they do, and well, and liberally in 
America. At present we are far ahead of the 
Americans in worship music, and we trust “ the 
new Congregational Anthem” will soon assert its 
power and make its mark both here andin the 
New World. 





THE DISPERSAL OF THE DISSIPATED. 





We do not envy the feelings of a Middlesex 
magistrate called on to decide whether that naughty 
place Cremorne should be allowed to go on or no, 
A dozen adverse reasons and objections must 
struggle in his mind for mastery. There is first 
the unmistakeable wickedness of the place. Nobody 
can contend that Cremorne Gardens are not, between 
ten and twelve at night, a whirlpool of social 
depravity. Nobody will pretend that temperance 
and chastity prevail there, or can even be said to 
be represented there at all. Now it must go 
against the grain of an English magistrate to coun- 
tenance impurity in any shape, so that Reason No. 1 
would be for refusing the license. But under the 
first impulse rises a countervailing one. The chief 
sin of Cremorne is a sin for which the law provides 
no corrective, of which the law takes no cognisance, 
If the morals of Cremorne, or for that matter of all 
Chelsea, be exceedingly shady, the law has nothing 
to do with that. Therefore a magistrate has to 
judge as though such blots were not. Again, 
there is the conviction that these places absorb 
many of the peccant humours of the town. 


| They in some measure distract the social sewage 


of the streets. They tend to congregate loose 
persons and free quiet neighbourhoods. Reason 
No.3: this time pro. But an adverse consideration 
forthwith starts up, and appeals to the bewildered 
magistrate. ‘If you are not called on to interfere 
in the interests of morality,” it cries, “you are 
bound to preserve the peace of the lieges. The 
people who patronise this haunt make night hideous. 
Their amusements involve gunpowder let off at mid- 
night, their brass band and drunken screams and 
oaths murder sleep.’’ An appeal like this over- 
balances all other considerations, and the license is 
refused. A thousand London mothers blindly re- 
joice, as though the harrying of one wasp’s nest 
saved all the family plumtrees! A thousand men 


about town fume and anathematise; and a dozen 
editors, sympathising little with Cremorne but much 
with the liberty of the subject to make a fool of him- 
‘self whenever he chooses, raise an outery about 
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Puritanism in Legislation and futile sweeping back 
of naughty oceans with magisterial besoms. 

We do not join at all events in the first complaint. 
We as heartily contemn as any of our contempo- 
raries Puritanism—or rather Bowdlerism in law- 
makers. The principle is to be seen in all its 
irritating pettiness in the administration of a 
Censor of Plays; and we would not willingly see 
such a Censor on every magistrate’s bench. But 
the motive which swayed the Licensing magistrates 
seems to us less a puritanic one than a desire to 
preserve the peace of a neighbourhood, It is not 
puritanism to wish people Good-night and sound 
repose; nor is it straitlacedness to object to revellers 
singing and cursing at midnight under our windows. 
Ordinary people object, irrespective of what we may 
call the libretto of the drunken drama, and would 
complain as bitterly even though the noisy ones 
sang psalms. But on the other hand such 
nuisances are a police matter, and not a 
matter which properly belongs to the judicature. 
If cabmen abuse and gents roar, gents and cabmen 
should be made aware of Pleaceman X. No such 
din goes on inside Cremorne Gardens and Highbury 
Barn as goes on outside these places. The peace is 
well enough preserved within. If it is broken 
without that is the fault of the guardians 
of order. Possibly some of the radical griev- 
ances, such as the explosion of fireworks at 
twelve o'clock, could be remedied on a gentle 
hint. As for the outcry of people who elect 
to live close to Cremorne, we hold themselves re- 
sponsible for their discomfort. A few years ago the 
Gardens were out of town; but a genteel neighbour- 
hood springs up, and genteel people choose to take 
houses near a place of open resort. They knew what 
they would have to encounter. If anybody likes to 
build a house close to a Bone Mill, he has no right 
to complain of the odour. Respectability has of 
course a claim to be considered before Dissipation ; 
but if Dissipation must flourish somewhere, it may 
as well be left alone in recognised haunts. 








FROM ART TO SPORT. 





From men who talk of Art with a big A to men 
who talk of Sport with a large S the step is as great 
as from Athens to Olympia. Nevertheless it is to 
be made in these days of moral raiJroads and mental 
tramways—days of levelling distinctions and abolish- 
ing boundaries, days for bringing the near and far 
within the compass of an excursion, and for drawing 
the poles together. Why should not the two be inter- 
changeable, seeing that hundreds make of Sport an 
Art, while other hundreds turn Art to Sport? I 
discovered a judicious mixture of the twain on Mon- 
day evening by making a transpontine pilgrimage to 
that Mecca of the unwashed, the Lambeth Baths. 
There a well-known swimming club held revel in a 
tank, and had gathered together to inspect them 
that have business in the deep. 

We hear so much about the duty of cultivating 
Swimming amid one’s education—of giving it the 
next place to the three R’s, as its initial in fact claims 
—that I determined to go and see how the Ilex Club 
gets on in mediis aquis. The Ilex is an incarnation 
of Sport—Sport square, as algebraists say; for to be 
a member of this club you must first be a boating 
man, a member of a boating club. The idea being 
that you have no business underneath the water 
unless you know how to conduct yourself (and your 
friends) on the top of the water. Some four hundred 
members, I understand, constitute the Ilex Club, 
the subscription to which is merely nominal, but 
the exclusiveness of its rule respecting membership 
is the guarantee of selection. The gentlemen ama- 
teur rowing clubs are recognised by the Ilex, and 
form the stock from which members are drafted; 
below these, or beyond the confines of the aquatic 
world, the Ilex closeth its vision and receiveth not. 

Whether the four hundred were all present on 
Monday night about the tank referred to, I am un- 
prepared to say, but there mustered a goodly 
number. An interesting extreme of costume, ranging 
from the Fall of Man to 1871, characterised the 
assembly. Men in topcoats (for the night was raw 


and cold) fraternised with men in no topcoats, and 


no undercoats—in fact in no underanything, 
Wet Naiads (if Naiads were ever: male) splashed the 
boots of Dryads (if Dryads were ever masculine). 
The artless way in which denuded Ilexes ran about 
the platform and up and down the steps leading to 
anteroom and gallery, with the water standing in 
beads on their skin, recalled the days of Arcady. 
Other Ilexes were splashing in the pool, swimming 
forward, backwards, sideways, all-ways. This how- 
ever was before the competitions commenced, for 
the occasion was an annual contention of manifold 
swimming. At a little before seven o’clock the first 
race was called—a race of eighty yards in threo 
heats: that is to say double the length of the 
bath. Four or five swimmers started in each 
heat; and when the final heat came off 
later in the evening the prizes (three in number) 
fell respectively to Mr. W. H. Eyre of the 
Thames Rowing Club, Mr. H. H. Williams of St. 
Paul’s School B.C., and Mr. L. Freeman of the 
West London R.C. This race, which was limited to 
members who had never won a prize, exhibited some 
pretty swimming, and the final heat was close and 
well contested. A race in one heat of 160 yards, won 
by Messrs. Collet (London R.C.) and Udal (Ino R.C.) 
imposed a severer strain; while the third race, 
measuring 240 yards of watercourse, required six 
traversings of the pool before Mr Thompson glided 
in and touched the goal, closely seconded by Mr. A. 
B. Wrangham. This was a capital contest, the 
antagonists being evenly matched. The next item 
in the program was productive of much interest: it 
was an Ornamental Swimming competition, intended 
to bring out the resources of the competitors in 
unexpected directions. Only two rivals entered for 
this prize; of whom one plunged into the bath with 
his clothes on, and proceeded to divest himself while 
floating—a feat accomplished with much kicking 
and splashing, but without touching land. Com- 
fortably rid of clothing, he diverted himself for some 
time with unaccountable modes of progression— 
swimming feet foremost; sideways as a crab walks; 
hands and feet tied ; anon with one leg rigidly stuck 
in the airas ifit had beena cork one and he had screwed 
it on askew. His antagonist also undressed afloat, 
and adopted other tricks than the first, concluding 
with a succession of somersaults turned under 
water as neatly as an acrobat turns them in the air 
—forwards and backwards—and with a series of rolls 
which differed only from earthly rolling inasmuch as 
the roller remained in statu quo, and gyrated like a 
wheel in a mill. To this last competitor the prize 
was adjudged. His name is Mr. H. J. Green of the 
Ino, and he displayed as admirable a self-command 
under water as anybody not a fish or teetotaller 
coulddesire. He was outdone however byan old hand 
who didnot compete simply because no man could hold 
a candle—I should say a decanter—tohim. This old 
hand—or rather old fin—is known on the earth 
as Harvey: what name he is known by at the 
bottom of the sea T can’t say, but I am convinced 
he spends half his time there. He was evidently 
intended for a porpoise, and was born a man by 
mistake; or else he is what Darwin calls an 
instance of Reversion, proving that his ancestor 
had scales. He took off every scrap of clothing 
from collar to socks, lying on the top of the water 
as a lazy man would lie on the bed. He moved 
no unnecessary muscle, and stirred hardly a ripple. 
I know I couldn’t get off my coat and shirt lying 
on my back upon the bed: I should have to half-rise, 
and even then it would be a strain. With Mr. 
Harvey the act was effortless. Then from his 
waistband he pulled out a nighteap, put it on, and 
went to by-by. He could have slept there, I am 
sure, only they woke him up by applauding him. 
He could sleep on water as placidly as you sleep 
on your mattress. More: he could go through all 
the transactions of life in that position. I expected 
to see him shave, breakfast, call for the morning 
paper, and write a few letters to his friends, 
floating. He didn’t though: there wasn’t time. 
For the plunging, hurdle-races, and egg-diving were 
to follow. 


For the plunging I did not care much. It consists 
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slantindicularly along the surface of the water, and 
coming to an upright position when you can get no 
further. You must not move hand or leg in pro- 
pelling yourself; you may not even wriggle; for the 
most successful competitor was disqualified for 
having wriggled. He had shot himself fifty-throe feet 
from the springing board, but the umpire heldit was an 
unfair plunge, although it could not be seen that he 
had moved a limb in the water. I hear that this 
decision was impugned; but the prize meanwhile 
fell to the second, Mr. Forrester. The hurdles in 
the next race consisted of poles held across the 
breadth of the bath; the way in which these 
obstacles were bundled over by the eager swimmers 
aas pretty to behold. Mr. Booth of Guy’s won the 
first prize, and Mr. H. 8. Freeman of the West 
London, the second. Then the egg-diving. A 
score of chalk eggs were thrown into the pool, and 
each competitor allowed to dive twice for the whole 
number. Mr. Joyce brought up fifteen eggs in 
these two dives, Mr. Green fourteen. A tub race 
which followed, with paddles for oars, created much 
fun. <A tub is at best an unwieldy vehicle to 
propel ; and some of the contestors, in their excite- 
ment, would tilt the thing too far forward, swamp 
it, and land themselyes in the water. Such 
disasters of course stimulated the hilarity. Messrs, 
Joyce and L. Freeman were the winners of the 
clumsy but amusing strife. Subsequent to the 
races the prizes, all silver articles of table ornament, 
were distributed by that most fluent of ready 
speakers, Mr. Tyler, the president, who possesses 
the knack of making each recipient think himself 
specially honoured. 

Among these men'by whom Muscle is highly 
honoured did I meet the type abhorred by Wilkie 
Collins, the man who boats and races and smokes 
and drinks, and bets, and is in all other respects a 
human brute? Possibly Mr. Geoffry Delmayne was 
there, but I did not see him. There were some 
briar-roots displayed, and Mr. Wilkie Collins would 
perhaps have turned away disgusted thereat; but I 
found nobody there who looked capable of killing a 
wife or even of ruining a friend’s happiness, 
Certainly there was none of that coarseness og 
demeanour which in ‘‘Man and Wife” we are 
assured is the attribute of Muscular Young England. 
“T really beg your pardon,” ‘* My fault,” ‘ Might I 
trouble you?”’ ‘Can you find a seat?’ were wafted 
about one on all sides; and consonant with such 
interjections was the deportment of men who how- 
ever highly they might hold Muscle, at all events 
gained their livelihood one way or another by Brains 
alone. I am disposed to think physical training is 
as wrongly underrated in some quarters as it is 
perhaps overrated in others. What I saw on 
Monday was calculated to bring out much of the 
best in a man’s nature, and nothing of the worst. 
If courage, endurance, discipline, self-command, and 
a fair desire to excel beyond one’s fellows, count 
for anything in life, these qualities are stimulated 
by such performances, Without going the length 
of the President's favourite iteration that men by 
such means “leave a mark on Time,” I have no 
doubt they are able thereby to cultivate qualities 
which help them to make a mark in their own 
particular way elsewhere. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—IX. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—And now we come to the first solemn, sacred 
duty of all singing masters—a duty which if not 
understood and insisted upon all other work were 
as nothing; time and money wasted, energies 
thrown away, patience tried, frequently prospects 
ruined, and perhaps even hearts broken. Nor am 
I overstating the ‘fact. There are those who will 
stake, as there have been those who have staked, 
their little all on the allurements of the profession 
to discover but too late how falseness has with 
a lying smile decoyed them to no good. Some 
£300 I spent in Milan to learn the art of song, 
and I should feel ashamed of myself if all the knowledge 
that I there acquired could not be given to another 





in shooting yourself from a springing board 








in a single lesson, and I should blush for any one 
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who, with lionest, hearty study, could not in three 
or four months make all that knowledge his. A 
duty then which I am so mindful to enforce that 
in spite of becoming somewhat tedious I propose 
collecting together several statements previously 
made but hitherto dispersed. Ignoring it, a master 
does but classify himself longside the Signor 
Tincherinis, Herr Wilhelm Howls or Mr. Hadulator 
Sickofants of the ‘ profession,” and drags a noble 
calling down to impotence and sterility. Then I 
beg especial attention to what will be now advanced. 
And I assure my readers that if I could make myself 
more intelligible to men who have to teach but 
who do not know and are desirous to learn, I would 
do this gratuitously by personal intercourse if need 
be. ‘To assist me I shall take quotations, and make 
comments thereupon, from Signor Garcia’s work on 
Singing ; and I do this because it is the only sensible 
book I have yet met with, and the more willingly, 
because this work it was that first led me in the 
right paths of art, and presumably without it these 
letters would never have been written : besides Signor 
Garcia belongs to my second ethical division, (Aug 
18,) he invented the laryngoscope, an invention 
which has been a boon to hundreds, and which 
should always cause us to look upon his name 
and work with gratitude, or at least with thank- 
fulness. It has often been to me a matter 
of surprise that people should regard him with 
so much indifference, classifying him with some 
dozen other prominent, and perhaps, more 
fashionable names. It is said, with what truth I 
know not, that he is too impatuous ; but, if true, little 
wonder when he knows in his own innermost con- 
sciousness that he, in his own sphere, is the first 
man in England, if not in Europe, and that his 
name should stand out from others as the evening 
star stands out in primavernal twilight. However, 
“it is a matter of the simplest demonstration, that 
no man can be really appreciated but by his equal 
or superior. His inferior may over-estimate him 
in enthusiasm ; or, as is more commonly the case, 
degrade him in ignorance; but he cannot form a 
grounded and just estimate.” Observe, too, such 
errors as I may point out in his work are errors of 
penetration, and I donot believe that to any great 
extent they interfere with the excellence of his 
tuition. 

This first arbitrary duty of all masters then, is to 
decompose the acquired association which has grown 
up from habit between the organs of vocal utterance 
and the organs of speech, in order that the instru- 
ment may be so related to the nervous centres that 
it will spontaneously give birth to the greatest 
variety of sounds of an equal nature, and this in 
many shades of difference and independent soever 
of words. So that we can have rapid vocal utterance 
with slow articulation, or sustained utterance with 
rapid articulation, or both together, either rapid or 
slow, the instrument acting purely, but no longer an 
auxiliary of speech. I can perhaps best demonstrate 
by a short reference to the action of the nervous 
system. ‘It is only by education that we acquire 
the power of confining the influence of volition in 
the production of voluntary motions to a certain 
number of nervous fibres issuing from the brain. 
An awkward person, in performing one voluntary 
movement, makes many others, which are produced 
involuntarily by consensual nervous action.”’ (Miiller, 
page 928.) In other words the principle of nature is to 
equalise and dispense nerve-force so that it is distri- 
buted, to a greater or less degree, upon the whole sur- 
face of the circumference as in the case of deep emo- 
tional states. This principle caused Sam Weller to 
hang out his tongue when writing ; and to prove this in 
a practical way, let any reader write a capital D and at 
the same time describe with his right foot circles, 
revolving as the clock revolves; it will be found 
that one action neutralises the other and annihilates 
a successful result. The strongest example of 
decomposed nerve currents that I have encountered 
in a musical way was presented to me by my brother ; 
he can whistle and hum a scale simultaneously, 
each scale moving in contrary directions: or better 
still perform the overture to the Messiah in two 
parts. Again, there are also consensual actions 
wherein the nerve force is always associated, as in 





the case of the eyes; we cannot roll one while the 
other remains stationary, neither can we turn them 
in contrary directions. Squinting is unnatural, and 
unless nature be crippled, always fatiguing. But 
while we may be learning on the one hand how to 
act with isolated nerve currents, on the other, we 
may be fusing together by habits a series of associa- 
tions evoked by one idea, and this is just what 
all have done by a constant use of lan- 
guage. ‘Actions, sensations, and states of feel- 
ing, occurring together or in close succession, 
tend to grow together, or adhere in such a way 
that when any one of them is afterwards pre- 
sented to the mind, the others are apt to be 
brought up in idea.” (Bain.) Hereit is seen that 
not only is the principle one throughout our physical 
nature, but that it also affects the mind in a similar 
manner. It is because of this mental influence that 
reformers in any given thing whatever are rarely or 
never believed during their lifetime; hence the 
opinion” of a majority is usually wrong. Opinion 
is right ‘‘ only when it is more probable with each 
individual that he should be right than he should be 
wrong, as in the case of a jury. Where it is more 
probable, with respect to each individual, that he 
should be wrong than right, the opinion of the 
minority is the true one.” No amount of massing 
of error can possibly turn ignorance into knowledge. 
Froude I think it was, who said in the Birmingham 
Town Hall, the sign of a nation’s prosperity is when 
each individual member of that nation takes an 
interest in the government of the kingdom. I take 
it, that not only the sign, but also the cause of a 
nation’s prosperity is when each individual member 
learns thoroughly to mind his own business, and to 
do his duty in his calling. The hand and the 
mouth instance the best example of duality and 
individuality. We move our hand independent of 
the mouth, and the mouth of the hand; but in 
eating one idea calls up an associated action ; if it 
were not so we should be constantly susceptible to 
error; we should think; ‘dear me, I forgot to open 
my mouth!” and such absurdities. A startling 
fact then stares us in the face; if singing were not 
natural to man—and by man is meant every man, 
woman, or child of any nationality whatever—it 
would take as long to decompose the vocal utterance 
from articulate speech as it has taken time to fuse 
these together, a process of some fifteen to twenty 
years judging by the usual age of learning. But we 
know it is not so: twelve months is ample, if the 
work be honest and the master true, to reinstate a 
law, for nature always tends to heal and to cause 
persons to emit sounds equal to those from the 
throat of a Novello ora Santley. (I say emit sounds, 
nothing more just now.) These two singers possess 
the only English voices that I have heard that can 
be said of them, they are at their purest; not a 
ripple on the tone, not a shade that should be 
altered. Strange, then, and no less encouraging 
than strange, I believe both these voices to be the 
result of an organization of but ordinary texture. 

To be able to do any good it is necessary that a 
clear understanding should exist between master 
and pupil as to what is actually the thing required. 
And more, it is needful that the master, with self- 
abnegation, should have a pure, simple, and loving 
trust in Nature, that what she has ordained she will 
most certainly fulfil; and on the part of the pupil 
there should be patience, perseverance, and humility, 
and a confidence and belief that good work will 
always be fruitful, and, in its own time—which can- 
not by any trickery be hastened one jot—create the 
required result. It may appear startling, but it is 
true, few persons learn to hear. Even amongst 
musicians there are few who educate this sense as 
they should. We lose sight in the onset of the 
essentially twofold nature of the artistic endowment, 
and attempt to resolve into a unity or some single 
effect, called ‘‘genius.”” To prove this defect observe 
the blind! Theycan hear. A blind man can detect 
the footsteps of a friend from that of a stranger; and 
more subtle differences are to him quite clear, while 
we observe them not. We trust indeed too much to 
sight, and so our whole strength passes into that 
sense while we starve the rest, As I said, we cannot 
place our organ before us as we put a piece of bread 





and butter on the table, so one and all learn to hear; 
no studying with looking-glasses before you, gentle 
reader, if you please; and, masters, no looking to tell 
how a note is faulty, the ear is sufficient if properly 
educated to detect the result of contortions. I owe 
much of my power of hearing to an early love of 
ornithology, and many of my best lessons have cost 
me nothing but my care to listen. The birds give 
us vocal music inits perfect state, and man is the 
only animal that shares this power with them. For 
my own part Ido not fear that persons have “ no 
ear,” my only fear is they should have too much, 
Next, what have we to hear? That the note in its 
oneness is clear, is smooth, is voluminous, and that 
there is much of it; I say in its oneness, because if 
the proportions making it be not equally balanced 
it sounds as mint sauce tastes—a composition of 
opposing properties. And not only must it be so, 
but it must remain so through all degrees of 
intensity. In order to this, in the onset, it is clear 
that the nerve force (the first cause) acting on the 
muscular force, and thereby supplying the air-stream, 
must be entirely under control. ‘No person can 
ever be a skilful singer without possessing the art of 
governing the respiration.” (Garcia.) This is that 
power which enables us to what is called jillare la 
voce, and is generally considered the final instead of 
the first study, and it is so because it is ruled by a 
vulgar idea acting on false principles instead of a 
philosophic idea acquired from a knowledge of facts 
as they exist. The power then to drawout the voice 
is already our own, and commences with the first 
study, but this faculty has nothing whatever to do 
with the study of the,crescendo and diminuendo and 
has everything to do with the suppression and the 
extension of a force imperceptible to a listener and 
solely perceptible to him in result as a continuous, 
equal sensation. Ergo: Tue Firsr Axiom is com- 
plete inflation in order that Mother Nature may do 
the work: for why should we do it when we have a 
servant on the premises more able far than we? 
Tae Turrp Axiom is equal power retained 
throughout the whole length of a note. Here 
we find ingenious man first commences that 
course of false opinions and notions which 
inevitably lands him in ruin. That which 
deceives him is the conscious nerve-force and 
the unvolitional muscular force being opposed to 
each other; for when the complementary air is 
issuing we have to hold back the natnral propulsion, 
when the ordinary breath is being exhaled we have 
to let Nature have her full contractile force, and 
when the supplementary air is supplied for the note 
we have to hasten the transit by volitional nerve- 
force, and this to create an unvarying impression. 
And mark this, my readers, for all depends upon it: 
Nature supplies to each a power to act on the 
muscular system through the nervous system, 
provided always the muscles are in their normal 
state of tonicity, and the corresponding resist- 
ance to the thoracic muscular force—what I 
may be pardoned terming the tonicity of voice— 
is conditional on the cords being adjusted to a 
parallel state, and any deviation by them from this 
state, any opening of the fissure, is a disadjustment 
ofthe balance ordained by nature, and, @ fortiori, 
a direct, wilful losing of control. (Read again letter 
III.) If we supply our own notions instead of the 
simplicity of nature we must expect failure as our 
deserts. Now this I wish impressed on all: if the 
cause of voice be stated aright, the possessor of the 
voice has nothing further to do with the instru- 
ment so long as pitch is unchanged, but has 
only to do with the equalisation of the 
stream of air, air not being the first cause. 
of voice, mind, but the sole means by which yoice 
may be continued. AsI said before, the instrument 
acts unconsciously as the eyes do, it is a condition 
of our being that it should be so; you will to open 
your eyes and you see, but you do not cause the 
property of sight; a blind man may open his eyes 
too but see, alas! he cannot let him will never 
so strongly. All those singers who are not properly 
trained are but too surely like this poor blind 
man.—lI am, yours, &c., 
Cuantes Lunn, 
October 9th, 1871, 
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DRY MUSIC. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The services sung in the Established 
Church have neither melody not harmony sufficient 
to effect adorative emotions: then for what purpose 
are they sung there ? 

No doubt some one will plead their cause, but let 
that one name a passage of melody, composed by 
Anglican Church writers, capable of touching the 
feelings of an enlightened mind, holding that 
‘ Religious liberty ” is a nick-name to Christianity, 
alias plea for Deism. 

England is in a pretty plight as regards Art, when 
a National Opera cannot be established for want of 
vocalists—and the Established Church is worse off, 
because “Dry music” will not persuade an ass to 
leave off drinking and eating grass. 

But, Sir, we are the most enlightened nation 
under the sun—we work like horses, get money 
faster than Jews, spend it in displuming the coun- 
tenance, and give heaps of money to hospitals to get 
rid of paupers. No one can say we legislate for 
them, otherwise there would be fewer. Yet all said 
and done we stood No. A 1 among the nations, and 
this Germany, of course, admits! 

National education is not impeded by “ religious 
liberty,” on the contrary, disunion of thought 
promotes it, and concord too. 

This is now the logic of Europe, and of course it 
must be correct, or the world would be more stupid 
than it was before the ‘Glorious Reformation.” 
Musicians are taught to believe that discords should 
resolve into concords ; they-may be rightly instructed 
after all; and in this opinion I beg to subscribe 
myself,—Yours obediently, 

G. F. Frowers. 








PHILHARMONIC THEATRE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to correct an erroneous 
impression which I find is gaining ground to my 
detriment, to the effect that in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the music licence by the Middlesex 
magistrates the Philharmonic Theatre is about to 
close. 

The fact is that my theatre has been open for ten 
months under the Lord Chamberlain’s licence for 
the performance of stage plays, and still continues 
open for that purpose.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Oct. 12. Cartes Morton. 








CREMORNE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Six,—I see no reason why Cremorne gardens 
should not be open to the public as usual next sea- 
son, and at the same time be done without causing 
all the annoyances complained of by Mr. Canon 
Cromwell, and would beg to offer a few remarks 
on the subject. 

He complains of the fireworks. Now there is no 
reason why these displays should not be exhi- 
bited every night without such great noises as are 
caused by explosions, cannonading, &c. For my 
part I cannot see what amusement there can be in 
a small imaginary siege of a place carried on by 
half a dozen supers and two small pop-guns. 
Then again have them at ten o’clock instead of 
twelve o’clock, as it is presumed that the good 
inhabitants of Chelsea, including the boys of St. 
Mark’s, keepsuch early hours. 

The gardens should be closed every evening at 
twelve o’clock, and should on no occasion be 
allowed open after that hour. If such were the 
case it would greatly tend to mitigate the evils 
complained of by Mr. Canon Cromwell as regards 
the noises of drunken men and women, and 
cabmen quarrelling in the early hours of the |°%™ 
morning. Why,also, should more immorality be 
carried on at Cremorue than is the case at the 
Argyll, Holborn, North Woolwich Gardens, Rosher- 
ville, &c.? It is a well-known fact that more loose 
characters assemble at the two former places than in 
any other place in town of a like nature, and still 





the licenses are allowed. It is impossible to keep 
them out, let the place be never so respectable; 
but there is one thing possible, and that is, that 
if the police were only to give greater assistance 
to the managers (who try to cater for the 
amusement of the public), in keeping drunken 
characters, no matter of what sex, away from the 
gardens, and in trying to keep order outside 
amongst the roughs and cabmen, I do not think 
that Canon Cromwell and his friends would have 
so much to complain of. 

Should you think these. few remarks of any 
worth, kindly insert them in your valuable paper 
as coming from 

An ADVOCATE FoR CREMORNE. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—In my rambles about town chance led me 
last evening to the Canterbury Music Hall. 
Among the entertainments that I witnessed, 
certainly not the least entertaining was that of 
Herr Schulze in ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” who by purely 
facial changes depicts every passion of the human 
countenance. By an exceedingly clever manipula- 
tion of his face he represents various celebrities, 
amongst others Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. 
It is, I think, a sign of the political times, and 
one worth recording in your journal, that in an 
assembly so mixed as a music-hall audience, and 
consisting mostly of that class who, if we may 
believe the Liberal press, are supporters of 
Liberalism through thick and thin, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s appearance was received with hisses, and 
that of Mr. Disraeli with loud cheers. 
I also made a note that an assertion, another 
part of the evening, that one of the greatest 
novelties would be to see Her Majesty in London 
was received with much cheering and laughter.— 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Oct. 10. A RamBuER asout Tcwn. 


DICKENS UNDER THE BAN. 











To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—Emulating the action of the Dover Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in rejecting Punch as 
an immoral publication, the committee of the 
Church of England Young Men’s Society, Fleet 
Street, have put forth a similar plea for declining 
to allow Charles Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver Twist” a place 
in the library of the society. 

But, in conjunction with myself, several other 
non-official members of the society have resolved 
that this last extraordinary act of our committee 
shall not remain unchallenged; yet, inasmuch as 
the opportunity we desire is not likely to be afforded 
us for some time to come, unless our case can 
be made public, we are induced to appeal to the 
press to aid us in obtaining the speedy reversal 
of a decision so incompatible with truly liberal 
Christian principles. 
To say nothing of the effectsgwhich will assuredly 
be the result of the insulting rebuke administered 
to the gentleman who was so kindly desirous of pre- 
senting us with the work in question, the whole 
procedure is calculated to do our society an irrepar- 
able injury, if not to bring it into actual disrepute. 
Other standard works have met, at the hands 
of our committee, with the like undeserved fate 
of Dickens’s nobly philanthropic book, and I do 
feel that the time has now fully arrived when a 
policy so narrowed-minded as well as short-sighted 


should cease to continue unimpeached,—Yours obe- 
diently, Anauo-Saxon. 
London, Sept, 28. 








Hottoway’s OIntMENT anv P1LLs.—Diseases of the Chest.— 
As the hot weather = yn A sinks into autumnal coolness, 
complaints of the throat and air-passages of the lungs are sure 
to al under run into serious illnesses ; even 
now the dail me deaths from these causes is positively 
appalling. the chest, hesitate for a 
| oge d to use Hlolloway's potent remedies; properly used, 
they will | mitigate each aymptom, and avert ‘those disastrous 





ORGAN-GRINDERS IN THEIR HOMES. 





At Clerkenwell Police Court on Saturday, several 
cases were heard against Italian padroni and others, 
before Mr. Barker, at the instance of Inspector 
Gillies, for receiving lodgers into their houses that 
had not been registered according to the law. The 
first case heard was that against Antonio Veorsa, of 
11, Little Saffron Hill, who was defended by Mr. 
Ricketts. Police-Sergeant James Hughesman, of 
the A division, said that on the 15th of September 
he visited the above house, and found in the first 
floor back seven men, each paying 2s. 6d.’and 3s. per 
week for his lodging ; in the first floor front he found 
five men—one paid 2s. per week, and one said he 
paid 44d. per night. Others said they paid nothing. 
In the second floor back were three men paying 3s. 
per week; in the second floor front were five men, 
paying from a 1s. to 4s. per week. In one bed he 
found three men who said that they paid for their 
lodging. The scenes at these Italian lodging-houses 
were disgraceful, and the stench from so many 
herding together was quite sickening. 
Mr. Ricketts asked the magistrate to dismiss the 
summons, saying the case was precisely similar to 
some that were brought before him some time back, 
when Mr. Barker suggested that the police had 
better communicate with the local authorities, in 
order that proceedings might be taken under the 
Nuisances Removal Acts. 
Mr. Barker asked whether the police had carried 
out his suggestion, and remarked that this case was 
very different from some already quoted, the 
payment of money by the lodgers having been 
clearly proved. As far as the law would allow him 
he was determined to put a stop to this overcrowding 
of Italians, who were treated, as far as the lodging 
ion concerned, far worse than many gentlemen’s 
ogs. 
escter Gillies said he did communicate with 
the sanitary authorities of the parish in which the 
Italian lodging-houses were situate, and steps were 
then taken to have these houses put into proper 
repair, cleansed, and limewashed. They were now 
again in a disgraceful state, and that was the reason 
why these proceedings had been taken. 
Mr. Ricketts said that his client was only standing 
on his rights. If the Legislature had not required 
him to register, no consideration of expediency, 
however forcible, should compel him. The Legis- 
lature had not thought proper to interfere with these 
houses as lodging-houses, and until they did he (Mr. 
Ricketts) contended that the magistrate had no juris- 
diction. Whether*the defendant could be reached 
under the Public Health Act for overcrowding was a 
matter the magistrate was not now called upon to 
determine. Mr. Gillies applied for an adjournment, 
in order that the sanitary authorities might be con- 
sulted as to proceeding against the defendant under 
the Public Health Act. 

Mr. Barker granted the adjournment for fourteen 
days, saying he would do all in his power to repress 
this disgraceful state of things. 

Matteo Carfari, of 26, Eyre-street Hill, was also 
summoned for a like offence, and the case was 
adjourned until the same day. 








Tue Serious Fammy.—Mr. Howard Paul sends 
us the following original anecdote apropos of this 
piece. One night during its reproduction, many 
years ago, at the Haymarket, the late William 
Brough encountered Mr. Barnett the reputed author 
in the lobby of the theatre. After the usual saluta- 
tions, Brough remarked in his kindly way, ‘‘ How 
well the ‘Family’ is going to-night.” ‘ Yes,” added 
Barnett, ‘ and what an infamous thing; this play is 
having an ne run in — York, .~ the 
managers don’t pay me a penny in fees.” Brough 
gave a sl ieieo at the frien who stood beside 
them, and sympathetically replied, “It is too bad— 
it’s just like|the managers ; but by the bye it’s having 
a great run in Paris, too, at this moment. I saw it 
at the Gymnase last week. Dot ‘ou for it 
there?” Barnett, who was an odd-loo little man, 
gave @ grim, dry ‘chuckle, and quickly plunged into 
the dress boxes. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUTLLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
O58 STL ASEE TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, &c, To be had 
pe. ig eee Wise und Porcign Produce Mex 
om, Belgrave House, Hoan, Arplocwan, King’ ‘s-cross, London, 
ta eee bare 
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consequences now grievously noted by th -General, 
Rub the ages (= t thoro’ over the at least three 
times a-day, and take the har st to the 
directions affixed to each pot and box. 

permanent cure will result. 
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These wines are warranted 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT,) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T' treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


£ad 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......ssessesseceeeseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ............sseeeeeee 1010 0 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, — 10 inches ; — ff eee > 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT ‘STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTS, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammron, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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CRA MER’S PIA NOFORTE GALULERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 33. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W.. 








CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of: these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£13. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s.. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No, 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W: 


=, 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
*CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No, 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, ; 
WALNODUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. f 
Expression, 
Tremolo, 


Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s, 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator, 
No. 6. 
OAK,. £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27, 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8, 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9, 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Rinetenn, rs (Church Model.) 
ute. 


Tremolo. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion, Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Botir- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 


Twenty-four Stops. (‘Iwo Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W. 
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d LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN -FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 





FOR MIXED VOICES. 





No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers .......... win os .. W. G. Cusins. 17. Sunshine—* Come to the woods in whose 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ............4. James Coward. | mossy dells’......cccccccecccesccces \ arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
3. Children—* Come to me, O ye children”.......... Walter Maynard. 18. Lady, wake—* Lady, wake the village chimes” Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening .............. Walter Maynard. 19. Take thy banner ......cccccccccccccssece James Coward. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st) ,,. Maru Smi | 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........-.+++ Emanuel Aguilar. 
SE i ei p< RONG FP | Alice Mary Smith. | 93° Fall on us, O night ...-000ésccccccccccece W. J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—‘“ Golden slumbers kiss your) UW. | 22. Star that bringest home the bee............ W. J. Westbrook. 
OO hE SE OI AS pain ee BiH) ; W. H. Cummings. 23. Queen of Love—* Close as the stars tes Alice Mary Smith 
Re Ci, Fe SI oi notte s ceaikeskcedcccasiceeee “Mary Dowling. ee a RT rrr en ee eee 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to Crown) «Wy 24. Hail, thou ‘bright-eyed virgin morning ...... Ww. N. Watson. 
I so nbes RiSEKLERE CANA AGREE SERENE +. W. Lyon. 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ..........++ Georgina Bairnsfather. 
- hs: t—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... “Walt r Maynard. | 26. Under the Maple-tree ...........+ssseeees Henry Baumer. 
i ee TENE” osiere rasan eseaee com’ ianee Rika Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—“ Gaily, gaily sails our) 
Bile’ I EINE 6 6 aaa on an: ken esas oneedieainn W. G. Ps WOE ccactescteananes <h am ee kpmidemied jJohn Thomas. 
9 lock " . 2m ** CG . : " igs 9 = 
ne il nS yt, | %- Sonpenk nie Sears se i 
13. Lover’s melancholy—‘‘ Fly hence, shadows, that . ’ | 29. Resignation— There is no flock, however 
do keep” ... wr ooes “ AUR Weeths bcsemwae es Aikes Mary Saith. | watch’d and tended” ..........see00 \J.¢ - Calfastt. 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ............000. Charles Gardner. | 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
15. We are waiting by the river .............cee000: J. L. Hatton. | 81. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... Coan aame dees J. L. Hatton. | 82. Rock me to sleep .....eeeee. coccccccccces Me Berger. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 

















8. ae 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘“‘ The Wedding of Camacho’) (8.s.c.c.) ........Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 
H Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (B.C.T.B.) wececccecscecccccecccece W.S. Bennett , O 6 
ih), Children’s Summer Song—‘ Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).....+.+++.+++++ Perrrerrrrr ere C. Pinsuti » O 6 
ib 7 Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (8.A.1.B.) ....ee cece cece cece eneeeeee ivekiemenignaldpaaw ae dated sn laelodaat G. Bairnsfather ,, 1 0 
{| Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.1.B.) .....eeeee cece ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee etesseesseneanee eoeeeeC. M. Bishop ,, O 6 
| ! Never more—“ Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.C.7.B.) 01... ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeees ceceeees ceccccccccsccsccoeeCe Me Bishop » O 6 
| Hi 
| 
1 FOR MALE VOICES. 
Hull Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flower .........ccccceeeeeceees W. G. Cusins. 4. The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing’’...... W. G. Cusins. 
2. Venetian boat-song—-‘‘ Now the silver moon arising”’’.... a 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ...........0eeee. ° ” 
83. Daybreak—“ A wind came up out of the sea” .......... a 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ....cccsccsscccscceces ” 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 
(> : vi ip s. d. 
1. Spring-bells—“ The snow-bells are ringing” (A.7.B.B.) .....eeeeeeee aoe sf Perrtety (a) Settee ete eee eee eee . Schumann, nett 0 9 
2. Oorydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment ” (a.7.7.7.B.).....+.-++ rays fesse seieereeesereeeeeeers sceccees ec ccccccces Horsley » 0 9 
8. A Battle Song—* With our own arm is nought performed” ESR Nd cere eh ee avanssecanseboctnassccenssagceaneneco rn oe 





LAMBORN COCK & CO., 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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